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\ YZ THREE PRIZE WINNING PERCHERON MARES AT OHIO STATE FAIR, 1903 NS Vj 
N\A HE horse exhibit at the Ohio state fair of 1903 was one of the largest and most interesting ever seen in the SY 
Sj Buckeye state. The collection of Percheron horses shown by the Hartman stock farm and by the well- \ 4 


IG 
SSS 


known breeders and importers, McLaughlin Brothers, constituted a show well worth seeing. We present here- 
with a reproduction of a photograph showing three prize winning Percheron mares from the Hartman farm. 
These beautiful animals attracted muck attention. 
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Have you ever stopped to think about the question of getting your household supplies to the best advantage? Are 
you perfectly satisfied with the way things are running—with the prices you pay, the quality of the goods, the range 
of selection and the general question of making both ends meet? Perhaps you buy your supplies from the cross-roads 
store, just because your grandfather did. Perhaps you are tied up to the general store because you can trade in your 
butter and eggs at a low price and take it out in trade at a high price. Possibly you have never thought about it one 
way or the other. It is time to think. You have got to live and support your family. Your income is limited 
to so many dollars per year, and you have got to figure out the expense account so that things will come out right 
at the end of the year. If you can make both ends meet nicely and lay aside a tidy sum for a rainy day, you 
are only doing what every head of a family should endeavor to do, and if you don’t do it you are simply inviting 
misery for the next time the crop fails. If a dollar looks as big to you as we think it does, we want you to think 
over this question of modern merchandising and see just what it means. It means different things to different people, 
To some it means buying everything on credit, then mortgaging the farm when settlement day comes around. Others think cheap goods the 
pathway to economy — the cheap, worthless trash that is advertised so brazenly at ‘‘ the lowest price on earth.’ 2 eople send off to the 
city and get a jack knife at a 25 cents saving, and then fall back into the old rut in buying the balance of their supplies. Our ideaof modern 
merchandising 1s to supply all your wants—everything you eat, wear or use—for yourself, your family and the hired man, at an average saving 
of 15 to 40 per cent, which means that if your yearly purchases amount to $200, you can save something like $50; or $100 if it costs you 
$400 ayear tolive. Are you so well off that $100, or even $50 does not interest you? Then again, consider the advantages. Absolutely 
reliable merchandise of the very best quality, and an unlimited range of selection. New goods. Promptservice. Prices that spell economy, 
and the certain knowledge that absolute satisfaction is the keynote to every transaction. To make trading with us possible, we issue a cata- 
logue of 1128 pages, in which almost everything imaginable, including Vehicles and Farm Implements, is illustrated, described and priced. 
This catalogue can be absolutely depended upon and enables you to select your entire bill of merchandise without hurry or confusion and 
with the certainty that everything will be found exactly as described or you need not keep it. We ask you to get out of your present rut and 
give our methods a trial. We satisfy others and will satisfy you. There never was a better time than right now to begin, for we have just 
issued a new catalogue full of the things you will need to see you through this winter, and you can make no better investment than to fill out 
this coupon and send it to us now while the subject is in your mind. We ask 15 cents, merely as an evidence of good faith on your part, 
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If you will risk 15 cents, we will risk sending you a catalogue that costs us 





It is our 76 cents against your 15 cents. Will you do it? Write today. 


Living from hand to mouth is one way of living, but why nat get your supplies on a wholesale basis and avoid the 


Laying in Supplies: ) 
petty annoyances of retail buying, to say nothing of making four dollars go as far as five dollars used to. That’s the grocery list you see hanging 
onthe wall. Supplied with loops to hang up with. A postal will bring it. Nothing like groceries for a foundation for a 100-Ib. freight shipment. 


Montgomery Ward €& Co. 


Michigan Avenue, Madison and Washington Streets, Chicago 


Thousands of readers of this paper noticed our advertisement last month and sent in their application for our Catalogue No. 72. Anew edition 
37 is just off the press. Requests will be filled in order of their receipt. Do not delay. 





over half a dollar to print and is so big that it requires 26 cents postage. 





Name___ 


Postoffice 


Route No... 





Montgomery Ward &> Co., Chicago 


Enclosed find 15 cents for partial postage on Catalogue 
No. 72, as advertised in American Agriculturist. 





__... County 



































HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack of All Trades 


—A GASOLINE ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 


VE 


Pumps Waler—Saws Wood—Runs Separators 
Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter 
And is adapted to many other jobs on the farm. 
Saves Labor—Earns Money 

Write for free descriptive catalogue “U.” 











DO YOU STRUGGLE ALONG 


WITHOUT POWER? 


You will never do so a: 
RTICAL GASOLIN 


in if bat once use one of the WEBSTER 
ENGINES. A little engine for the farmer, 


sawyer, dairyman, occupying the minimum of floor'space, 


miller, 

that develops % actual h. p. 
ENTIRELY SELF-CONTAINED. } 
can be applied. No fireman or coal bill. So simple any one can run it. 
Our illustrated Catalogue, describing both Vertical and Horizontal 
engines of all kinds is mailed free. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO., 1076 W.* 15th St., Chicago, Ils. 


at a cost of from 2 to 3 cents per hour. 
Useful for anything where power 


Write fer it to-day. 











Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 





more smail en 
manufacturer 












NEW YORK. 
SELF 


JESTIG reco SHELLER. 


This labor-saving machine meets the imperative demands of 
large farmers, feed stores, millsand elevator men. Itis furnished 





our catalog an 





about an engine 


Gasoline Engines 


0) 
If so, it’s going to pay you to get 
prices. 


THE BUICK MFG. CO., 
425 Howard Street, DETROIT, MICH, 





either mounted or unmounted with wagon box 
or double sacking elevator as illustrated. Its capacity is 


715 to 100 Bushels An Hour. 


te y 
Pen © The mounted sheller is peculiarly ada, to carrying on 
Lai! = bi 2 profitable neighborhood business in custom pitas, It not 
t choke, is perfect working in sac and feeding attachments, 
] Built for long, efficient service and f guaran . Wemake 2 
m=» Styles of shellers, both hand and power. 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 1541 N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 
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HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 


That condition fs sare to 


STEEL ROOFIN 
Strictly new. 


Sidi r © 
mia Salle free and 





G.. 
Semi-Hardened 
je, six feet long. 


es. Comes either 
"crimped. Deliv- 


Ask for free catalogue. oy MiselaeipeL By 
4 petntece avi ation. 
uare means uare 
rite for Free Catalogue No. 25 ‘a material pons 
——S= | tromSheriffs’and Receivers’ Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE 
WRECKING ©0O., W. 85th and Iron Sts., Chicago, 





sonew th: UE 
For 45 ha ines 
ACHIOUIFURAL DEAR TEE, Wr Seance peviess | casoline Traction Eng 
land Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, Supply Mortar Colors, hiese ee" ita success. Sold on their merit, 
Cement &e. Write for prices. John H, Jackson, 70 8rd Av. Albany. NH. MORTON TRACTION CO., YORK, PA, 




















Sna rolls to remove ears 
it wanted: 
takeu 


SMALLEY MFQ. CO. Manitowoc, Wis. | 























it Sa | ar timee | pay Horse-High Bull-Strong 


adjustable knives You want the best—we 


wear. Will outlast 
descri 








Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
op pe hye the Ss op hy guaran’ 
on wheels or on engines horse 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic aap ay og 
them easily. Send for 
WILLIAMS BEROS., Ithaca, ®. ¥o : KITSELMAN BROS, Box 

















Coiled Spring Steel 
make) heavily Galvanized. 
Farmer direct at Wholesale 


Factory 
FARM FENCE 200 to 500 A ROD 
Pal teed—you 


have it. Made of 
‘our own 
ia to the 

Prices. 
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LAWN FENCE 


=” Many designs. Cheap 6s 
PX YYXY wood. 32 page Catalogue 
. 2 4 free. Special Prices to Ceme 
WA teriesand Churches. Address 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box Winchester, Ing 



























EACH LITTLE WIND 


that blows is turned into value for the 
man who pumps or generates 
power for grinding, sawing, etc., 


with the 
Freeman 
Steel Windmills. 


Mills with 
genius to 
work an 
strength to 
a stand. f~ . 
line high grades with special fou: 
ost angle steel tower. Also Feed 
Butters, Wood Saws, Corn Shel- 
lers, etc. Write for catalog 104 
Racine, 
Wis. 
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Methods of Handling Swine. 


H, TODD, HURON COUNTY, O. 


s 





OR BREEDING I select medium 
sized animals, always using a 
male and female of as nearly 
the same size and character- 
istics as possible. I am aware 
that it has been urged that the 
best results in breeding hogs 
have been obtained by crossing the large, open 
female on the more compact and square built 
male. I consider this one of the great stum- 
bling blocks in bringing out an ideal hog. For 
example, when you come to breed their progeny, 
the tendency in the same litter is to follow in 
the channel of the blood of the dam, also in 
the blood of the sire, and at least as many as 
three channels of blood between the dam and 
the sire, producing such a variation of size in 
the offspring as to cause dissatisfaction of the 
breeder, and a much lower price when put on 
the market. The mar- 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


For Week Ending November 7, 1903 


meal and bran, about one-third each in bulk, 
making slop thin, so that we can fill the stom- 
ach without geting them too fleshy. At night 
we give them from six to ten ears of corn each, 
keeping our eye open to see that they do not 
get too fat or run down in flesh. 

Give them good, dry quarters and a good 
bed of clean wheat straw or cornstalks. Never 
bed with oat straw. A brood sow, in stage of 
gestation, that has bluegrass pasture to run 
on in the winter time, unless the winter is too 
severe, will take of her own accord plenty of 
exercise, which is all important to the pig be- 
fore it is farrowed. If she won't take exercise 
herself, make her take it. 

The time of farrowing should be noted with 
great accuracy, and the sow put by herself for 
at least four weeks before. The sty should be 
about 8x10 feet and arranged with two one- 
sash windows, so that plenty of sunlight may 
fall on the sow and her family. With our large 
sows we have a Shelf around the sty 14 inches 
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equal parts, making into a very thin slop with 
sour milk, if you have it. If not use dishwater. 
If you have neither, water will do. Have the 
slop warmed until the pigs are five or six weeks 
old, then they will take it cold. 

Always remember that to feed a young pig 
successfully, you must give him food that he 
relishes. If you don’t he will be an eyesore 
to you, no matter how well bred he is. That is 
why we object to feeding bran. Little pigs don’t 
like it, and they won’t eat it with relish, unless 
you put molasses on it, which you can’t afford 
to do. We have our pigs farrow at the time 
of year when they will get fresh grown grass 
to run on. 


— 





Laying Down Peach Trees. 





The protection of peach trees in the commer- 
cial orchards of Colorado is secured by laying 
them down during the winter. This work is 
of such importance that Wendell Paddock of 
the Colorado experi- 





ket to-day asks for a 
hog weighing 200 or 
250 pounds. The most 
profitable way to get 
this sized hog is to 
breed from an animal 
that will weigh at 
least 600 pounds at ma- 
turity. With this sized 
breeding stock, you 
can get pigs at six or 
eight months of age 
which will make the 
250 pounds and on 
less feed, A large per 
cent of them will also 
bring the highest price 
when they reach the 
market. The small, 
chubby, compact hogs 
that weigh from 400 to 


500 pounds when ma- 
tured, are usually 
great gormandizers, 


eating more food than 
they can digest and 
assimilate, much of 
the food thus running to Waste, and the expense 
of producing a pound of pork increased. 

In breeding Chester Whites we select strong, 
healthy, vigorous animals of the size above 
mentioned from large litters, knowing that like 
begets like, It is just as important to select 
the sire from large litters as the dam. In this 
way we have kept up and increased prolificacy, 
which is of so much importance in the profit- 
ableness of swine raising. High feeding and fine 
breeding will, in a short time, result in unpro- 
lific or barren mothers. 

PROPER FEEDING A NECESSITY. 

Any hog, to give good results, must be a 
good grazer, for clover and bluegrass are im- 
portant factors in the production of cheap meat, 
and also in the promotion of the health of the 
hog. We undertake to have our breeding hogs 
run on bluegrass pasture in the winter, and 
bluegrass and clover in the summer. In con- 
nection with this we give our breeding stock 
slop in the morning made of middlings, corn 





THREE-YEAR-OLD TREE IN FULL BLOOM 


wide and 12 to 14 inches from the floor. This 
makes a hiding place for the little pigs, and 
they won’t be as likely to be tramped upon or 
overlaid by the mother. Be careful not to let 
the brood sow get a hollow in the center of her 
nest, as she is then liable to overlay her pigs. 


HOW TO PROCEED AFTER FARROWING. 
After the sow has farrowed, give very light 
food for a week, such as bran and a little corn 
meal, mixed in hot water, and feed warm. This 
prevents milk fever and assists nature in start- 
ing a full flow of healthy milk. After the pigs 
are a week or ten days old, you can make the 
slop thicker and more nutritious by feeding 
equal parts of middlings and corn meal. Don’t 
feed the brood sow oftener than twice a day. 
Pigs will learn to eat at about three weeks 
of age. Great care should be taken to arrange 
a place where they can go by themselves to 
eat, without being disturbed by the mother. In 
this room keep dry corn. They seem to enjoy 
cracking it. Feed middlings and corn meal, 





ment station describes 
in detail in a recent 
bulletin the work of C. 
C. Rickard of Canon 
City. To this man and 
W. B. Felton of the 
same place must be 
given the credit of 
working out this sys- 
tem of protecting trees 
in Colorado. 

The plan is compar- 
atively simple. Year- 
ling trees are set in 
the spring and must 
be laid down the first 
winter. The process is 
repeated each season 
during the life of the 
tree. As soon as peach 
trees have shed their 
leaves and the wood is 
well ripened they are 
ready for winter quar- 
ters. This is usually 
the early part of No- 
vember, in the vicin- 
ity of Canon City. The first step consists in 
removing the earth from a circle about 4 feet 
in diameter around the tree. Water is then 
turned into the hollow. After the ground is 
saturated, the tree is worked back and forth, 
loosening the soil about it, so that it is pushed 
over in the direction that offers the least resist- 
ance. Treated in this way the trees go over 
easily, and with comparatively little injury to 
the root systems. They must be laid down each 
year, if success is to be assured. It is difficult 
to handle old trees in this manner. 

After the trees are on the ground, further 
work should be delayed until the soil has dried 
out enough to admit of ease in walking and 
in handling the dirt. The limbs may now be 
brought together with a cord, so as to lessen 
the work of covering. 

Burlap, held in place with earth, has proved 
most satisfactory for winter covering. This is 
spread out over the prostrate tree top, as shown 

[To Page 377.] 
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Shredded Fodder and Corn Meal. 


T. S. 8S. CURDY, MICHIGAN, 





To begin with, have well fitted ground in 
which to plant the corn, then use a grain drill 
to put it in with, being careful not to get too 
thick. When the corn is ripe enough to shock 
use an up-to-date corn binder, setting up in 
quite large shocks, so it will not fall down. 
When the corn is fully cured either stack or 
draw direct to husker, according to circum- 
stances. I think stacking is best, as it can 
be husked any time. 

The next thing is to get it husked and shred- 
did to have it in the best and most convenient 
form for feeding. Hire a large husker and 
shredder to do the work, as it is more econom- 
ical in the end. I am convinced that the fodder 
goes a great deal further than when fed in the 
bundles. I have never heard a complaint where 
the corn was taken care of in this way. I have 
husked and shredded corn for two seasons, and 
if farmers did not like it they would say so. 

Last spring, being short of oats, I, having a 
corn and cob grinding mill, ground corn and 
cobs for my horses all summer. They never 
did better or stood warm weather quite as well. 
I have fed cattle corn and cob meal, and am in 
favor of it. Whether it is profitable for the 
farmer to have huskers and mills, I rather doubt 
it, unless it be on large farms, for the interest 
on so much money would more than hire the 
work done. 

I find that where several farmers have joined 
together in buying farm machinery, there is 
sure to be trouble. So, from my experience, I 
conclude that it is best to own a good drill and 
corn binder and hire a good thresherman and 
miller to do the rest. 


—ii-- 


Some Ideals in Pomology.—ll. 








[Concluded from October 17.] 

home use the ideal dessert apple 
must be attractive in appearance to tempt 
consumers. Quality must be good. It 
should be of medium size, nearly spher- 
ical in form, crisp, juicy, rich and prolific 
to be reasonably profitable. The tree should be 
a good grower. In New England Mother is 
highly prized in many sections. The variety, 
however, must be largely left to the planter 
for his own locality —[W. M. Munson, Maine. 


For 


THE IDEAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The purpose of a horticultural society is to 
spread information. Growers can come to- 
gether and exchange experiences and informa- 
tion that will help each other. Members must 
come to the meeting ready to give this. All 
men should stand on the same footing, and 
each one be ready to help. The program should 
not be too long, nor the speeches lengthy. 
Great stress should be laid on the question box. 
The executive officers should provide a suitable 
place where the speakers can be heard and 
understood. The presiding officer should follow 
up the business of the meeting, call upon men 
from their seats who can give information of 
general value, and cut off useless discussion.— 
[W. C. Barry, New York. 

THE 


IDEAL AMATEUR FRUIT GARDEN. 


There are two classes of men who cultivate 
this; those who grow fruit for the family, and 
amateurs who grow fruit for the love of it, 
The first must take more pains to secure an 
abundance of fruit for his labor. He should 
choose a good location and varieties that will 
provide a succession. The second class of 
growers should choose the choicest varieties. 
They will grow many new kinds and originate 
seedlings. Their gardens will probably not be 
ideal in the way of neatness. The ideal garden 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


should be one so cared for as to produce fruit 
of good quality. It must have thorough culti- 
vation, be well enriched, sprayed, pruned and 
eared for in every respect.—[L. R. Taft, Mich- 
igan. 

IDEAL FRUIT GROWER’S HOME. 

There has been a want of improvement in the 
exterior of homes in the country. The house 
is the unit of improvement in the country. 
Therefore the first consideration is the site. 
Let us choose one that is elevated, sight!y and 
with good views. The house should be plain 
and dignified, with no rooster on the roof nor 
gingerbread under the veranda. In designing 
the interior one should think of the woman who 
lives there seven-eighths of her time, and make 
the arrangement convenient. Make the house 
durable, put in a furnace or steam, and a light- 
ing plant if possible. These with the rural tel- 
phone and rural delivery give the comforts of 
the city home without its discomforts. Frame 
the home by planting trees and shrubs around 
it. Place perennials on the outside borders and 
have greensward within. Plan for a vegetable 
and a fruit garden. Set a fruit tree for each 
child and let him have the fruit as his own. 
Locate the house back from the highway.— 
{John Craig, New York. 





Roughage Feed for Horses. 


c. W. BURKBETT, NORTH CAROLINA. 





So universal is the practice of feeding tim- 
othy hay, corn and oats to farm horses and 
roadsters that they have become considered 
almost the only feeds to use. While such a ra- 
tion is good, it does not necessarily follow that 
it is the only one to feed. If we care nothing 
for the expense and cost of feed, all well and 
good. The majority of the farming class, how- 
ever, must consider the financial side, and the 
feeding of all farm animals so as to produce 
the best results at the lowest cost of food. We 
have paid much attention to cattle feeding, and 
sheep and swine feeding, but most of us are 
inclined to hold to the proverbial timothy-corn- 
oats ration for horses. 

There are several roughage feeds that may 
be used in the place of timothy. Among the 
many are the following important ones: Corn 
stover, cowpea hay and clover hay. The first 
named is a universal crop in America. Few 
realize the feeding importance of this crop. In 
the south and west we waste corn stover. In 
the east we raise only enough for the silo. What 
are the results? We are obliged to feed a high- 
priced feed stuff in form of timothy, that has 
had a commercial value during the past two 
years of $20 per ton throughout the eastern and 
southern states. 

An experiment which I conducted with feed- 
ing horses while at the New Hampshire experi- 
ment station extended througb a period of two 
years, and during the time all feed for each horse 
was weighed, as well as the water consumed. 
The horses were weighed twice cach week so as 
to have the whole facts comptete, To compare 
the value of corn stover with high quality tim- 
othy hay a part of che 1899 torn ctcp was cut 
and dried in the field, and atter being husked, 
the stover was taken to the barn and stored. 
The stover was ther run through the silage 
cutter and taken to the horse barn, where it 
was fed in comparison with timothy. The ex- 
periment lasted ten weeks, and four horses were 
used. 

One horse was fed timothy, corn and oats, 
a second corn stover, corn and oats, a third 
timothy, corn and bran, a fourth corn stover, 
corn and bran. Thus we fed the hay and stover 
when fed with two different grain rations, and 
in both cases the corn stover proved of equal 
value to timothy nay, ana was furnished at but 


a fourth the cost. When we consider the rela- 
tive values of timothy hay and corn stover, 
commercially, we will realize then how impor- 
tant that the latter be utilized whenever it is 
available. 

We can grow from three to five tons of dry 
matter in the form of the corn plant, per acre, 
but scarcely a couple of tons of dry matter in 
the form of timothy hay. This gives a double 
for the more extended use of the corn plant. 
Let the city fellow pay $20 per ton for timothy 
hay if he likes; but let the farmer grow plenty 
of corn, and by use of the cutter and shredder 
prepare the stover for horse feed, which he can 
use when there is no excessive hard work, and 
he will feed the farm horses at an expense 
equivalent to but little more than half as much 
as when timothy is used. 


Getting Rid of Canada Thistle. 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA, 





A Wisconsin subscriber wants to know how 
to kill Canada thistle. This will depend alto- 
gether on whether the Canada thistle seeds in 
his locality. In most sections of the west so 
far as my observation has extended the Canada 
thistle does not seed. This is true of the Canada 
thistle, as I have found it in most cases in Iowa, 
where the plant does not seed. 

It is true also for certain places in Wisconsin. 
I have seen large patches of Canada thistles in 
western Wisconsin in which no seed occurred. 
On the other hand I have found Canada thistle 
seed abundantly in the vicinity of Milwaukee. 
The Canada thistle hay would have to be exam- 
ined. There might, however, be, out of a thou- 
sand flowers produced, a very few seed. Thus 
out of many hundreds of flowers that I have 
examined in the vicinity of Chicago, I occasion- 
ally found a seed. I would certainly say that 
it is not advisable to use hay that contains 
Canada thistle. The Canada thistle is imper- 
fectly dioecious and for this reason probably a 
great many of the plants do not seed. 

pa s 

Molasses as Stock Food—For several years 
molasses has been used in Louisiana for feed- 
ing live stock, particularly work horses and 
mules. Probably the greater number of draft 
animals in the sugar district get this food either 
alone, or mixed with oats and corn. The ani- 
mals seem to like it, and are thrifty and in 
good condition. Sugar mules, as they are called, 
bring from 20 to 25 per cent more than mules 
kept on cotton plantation and fed cottonseed 
or cottonseed meal. As molasses is a 
product in the manufacture of sugar, it is a very 
cheap feed and a valuable one. Mixed with 
corn and oats in equal proportions and pressed 
into a solid mass, the cakes become quite hard. 
After they are thoroughly dried out they are 
ground into a fine powder and this powder is 
used as feed. Horses and mules fed on molasses 
not only keep fat and sleek, but are capable 
of hauling extraordinarily heavy loads. 


waste 





Hairy Vetches—For three years in succession 
hairy vetches have been sown in the autumn 
at the Ontario agricultural college, and ripened 
in the following year with the result that an 
average of 10.8 bushels seed per acre has been 
obtained. In past years, the hairy vetch seed 
has been principally imported from Germany and 
usually costs fully $5 per bushel. The hair) 
vetches produce a crop which seems specially 
useful as a pasture for farm stock, a cover crop 
in orchards, or a green manure for plowing 
under to enrich the land. 


Barnyard Manure at the rate of 20 tons per 
acre lowered the quality of beets. Vilmorin, 


Kleinwanzleben and Rolker Dippe Elite ma- 
tured early 
sugar. 


and were exceptionally rich in 























Laying Down Peach Trees. 





[From Page 375.] 
in the accompanying illustration, special care 


being taken to protect the blossoms and buds, 
and to prevent them coming in contact with 
the earth covering. When the burlap is in 
place a soil covering of earth is thrown over 
the tree, and protection is complete. 

The critical period in producing peaches by 
this method is in the spring, when growing 
weather appears. Watch carefully to see that 
blossoms do not open prematurely, or that the 
branch buds are not forced into tender, white 
growth. When the blossom buds begin to open, 
the covering should be loosened, to admit air 
and light, but should not all be removed. Some 
of the covering should be removed as _ the 
weather gets warmer, but the blossoms must be 
exposed to the sun gradually. 

Raising the trees is, of course, a simple task. 
The ground is again watered, and when wet 
the trees are raised to an upright position. As 
a rule they will have to be separated for a 
while, two props being required to prevent the 
wind from swaying them. The following is the 
record of yields in Mr Rickard’s orchard: In 
1902, 150 ten-year-old trees and 350 nine-year- 
old trees produced 15 tons of fruit, or at the 
rate of 60 pounds to the tree. In 1901 the yield 
was almost the same, but in 1900, 20 tons were 
produced, or 80 pounds of fruit to the tree. 


Commercial Cherry Growing in the East. 








Quantities of cherries, largely for canning 
purposes, are grown in the vicinity of Geneva, 
Ontario county, N Y. Close to 300 tons were 
bought and canned in that vicinity the past sea- 
son. The prices ~aid at the canning factories 
there ranged from 5 to 7 cents. The contractor 
buys them in the orchard and the grower de- 
livers them at the factory or station. They 
must be in good marketable condition, and are 
usually weighed at the factory. In some cases 
the buyers have agreed to take growers’ weight 
in the orchards, but there is usually a shrink-» 
age. 

A large grower is T. C. Maxwell & Brother. 
They have been very successful. Beginning 
about 12 years ago, they now have about 16 
acres. In their experience they have found the 
following varieties most profitable for commer- 
cial purposes: Black Tartarian, Windsor, Elk- 
horn, Napoleon Biggareau and Yellow Spanish 
of the sweet sorts: the Montmorency and Eng- 
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lish Morello of the sour varieties. They culti- 
vate their orchards regularly several times and 
spray with bordeaux, usually three times dur- 
ing the season. This year they commenced 
picking July 6 and finished August 3. 

Another very successful grower in the same 
section is C. K. Scoon, who began about 16 vears 
ago, and has now about 2300 trees. They are 
mostly planted 15x15, although a few of them 
are 18x18 feet. In his experience Mr Scoon has 
found Montmorency and the English Morello 
most profitable commercial varieties. He has 
no sweet sorts yet in bearing. In planting an 
orchard for commercial purposes he prefers to 
put the trees in the ground in the spring. Young 
trees *, of an inch in diameter and up have been 
found most advantageous. 

In a recent interview he says: “I have always 
cultivated my orchards regularly, using a gang 
plow in the spring as soon as the land will 
work. With a spring-tooth harrow it is gone 
over thoroughly once every two weeks or after 
every hard rain. I keep this up until picking 
time, after which some cover crop is put in. 
This fall I seeded down one block for experi- 
mental purposes. [I spray Morellos three times 
with bordeaux. First when the buds begin to 
swell; second just before they open, and third 
just after the blossoms have fallen. This last 
spraying would have to be modified where fruit 
is sent to market, as it spots it considerably. 
I picked Early Richmond this season June 20- 
24; Montmorency, July 1-4; andclosed with Eng- 
lish Morello, July 20-25. The season depends 
more on weather conditions and the dates of 
ripening and picking vary accordingly.” 

EXPERIENCE OF TWO SPECIALISTS. 

I have been at work more or less growing 
cherries for a quarter of a century. I have sev- 
eral hundred trees which are being fruited for 
commercial purposes, but they are so scattered 
that I do not know that I can estimate the acre- 
age. I have found the Richmond, Montmorency 
and English Morello the most desirable. Think 
the Napoleon as a sweet sort and the Montmo- 
rency as a sour are thetwo best for canning. Five 
to 6 cents per pound were the prices generally 
paid for sours, and 12 to 15 cents for sweets, 
in this section, this season. The growers usu- 
ally deliver them at the factory or railroad 
station. My experience is entirely in favor of 
fall planting of most trees. I have found either 
one or two-year trees equally as good for plant- 
ing in the orchard. Have planted both and can 
see little difference. Our trees are cultivated 
in a thorough manner two or three times 














A NORTH DAKOTA STRAW WINDBREAK 


A good straw shed or stack is a splendid thing for stock compelled to spend the winter 
on the open prairie. Nor is it poor economy for the farmer in Illinois, Ohio or Pennsylvania. 
The straw supplies a large amount of feed, breaks the wind and furnishes a dry bed. Straw 
should not be burned until live stock get everything they can from it, if indeed it is ever 


good practice to follow. 


[9] 
the early part of the season, while they are yet 
young. After getting into full bearing my ex- 
perience has been it is better to seed them 
down. Wespray when necessary. The English 
Morello is more subject to difficulties with its 
foliage than others. We use bordeaux for this. 
We begin picking cherries about June 15, but 
this depends on the season. ‘The cherry crop is 
of a perishable nature, ana with an unfavorable 
season we frequently lose more or less by de- 
eay.—[S. D. Willard, Ontario County, N Y. 

I am unable to give you the exact amount of 
cherries canned and preserved by us, but it was 
more than 200 and less than 300 tons. We paid 
3 to 4 cents per pound for soft sweet cherries 
like Governor Wood; and 4 to 6 cents for late 
hard sweet cherries like Yellow Spanish and 
Napoleon. We prefer Yellow Spanish and Na- 
poleon for our use. For sour cherries we paid 
from 4 to 4% cents for Richmonds and from 5 
to 6 cents for Montmorency. There are no bet- 
ter sour cherries for canning and preserving 
than the Montmorency, although we have a few 
customers who prefer the English Morello. The 
Richmond is a poor canning cherry because the 
fruit lacks body, and the color is not so attract- 
ive as the Montmorency. The fruit was all 
grown in the vicinity of Geneva. Would plant 
Montmorency exclusively if I were going to 
plant an orchard.—[Irving Rouse, Monroe 
County, N Y. 

Handling Fields in Late Autumn. 


PROF M. A. SCOVELL, KENTUCKY EXPER STA. 








I have a field I intend to plow up this fall 
and want to plow it as shallow as I can and 
seed it to clover and timothy in the spring. I 
wish to put quite a lot of manure on the field, 
and would like to know the best time to put 
it on, before breaking, after breaking, or after 
the seeds are sown in the spring. Please state 
your reasons for the time you may select. I 
have some drain tile I want to put in. Can you 
tell me of any device by which I may get the 
ditch with a gradual slope, or at least with 
some fall at all points.—[R. A. Veirs, Hardin 
County, Ky. 

Put the manure on before plowing, as the 
manure should be in the ground rather than on 
the top, to give the best results, both for feed- 
ing the plant and for giving the best physical 
condition to the soil. 

The cheapest method to get a gradual fall 
to a ditch for tile draining is to make a triangle 
out of boards 2 inches wide, the base being 12 
feet long; have the bottom of the triangle a 
straight edge, and the two sides equal, have a 
crosspiece within 2 feet of bottom. Hang a 
plumb line from the top at the center, and when 
the bottom is exactly level, mark on the cross- 
piece where the plumb line rests, and then give 
the bottom the pitch you desire by putting a 
board or something under one end and mark 
again where the plumb line hangs. Use this 
triangle as you go along in the ditch, noticing 
the plumb line in order to get the exact pitch 
you want. 


= 


Rennet is an extract from the fourth stom- 
ach of a calf which has never had anything 
but its mother’s milk. The difficulty in getting 
a uniform homemade rennet, is very great, as 
the least taint is very dangerous. As a rule, 
it is much more satisfactory to buy a com- 
mercial preparation. The little extra cost is 
not to be considered. 








Grinding Grain and mixing it with cut hay 
is of benefit, since the animals spend more 
time in chewing the feed and reducing it to a 
more favorable form for digestion. 





Clover from American Seed taken to Ger- 
many stood the winter much better and gava 
higher yields than the seed produced in Euro- 
pean countries. 
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Sun Spots Affecting Plant Growth. 





[Last week we printed the first part of 
this article, describing the sun’s spots, 
which have attracted so much attention 
during the past month. Below is the con- 
clusion, still more interesting.] 


For more than a century past, the 
scientists who study ‘weather and cli- 
mates have sought to discover some in- 
fluence of the sun upon vegetation and 
crops, With a view to possible predic- 
tion of famines and variations of mar- 
ket prices. Sir William MHerchel, as 
long ago as 1801, was the first to show 
that the price of wheat in England 
fluctuated with the number of solar 
spots, being highest when they were 
fewest. 

In the middle of the century, Sabine 
and Lamont found a well marked rela- 
tion between sun spots and the mag- 
netism of the earth; and Loomis and 
Lovering established the connection of 
the same with the frequency of the 
aurora borealis. 

About 20 years later, Meldrum took 
up the question of variation of the 
spots, and ascertained evidence of their 
connection with the occurrence of cy- 
clones in the East and West Indies, and 
the rainfall in tropical locations; the 
atmosphere, in fact, seemed to be ac- 
tive rather than passive, when the spots 
were most numerous. And this corre- 
sponded well with the view now gen- 
erally accepted at the present day, that 
the spots are symptoms, so to speak, of 
greater activity in circulation of the 
solar atmosphere, thus indicating a 
slight excess of heat and light. 

Of such practica! importance is this 
question that England long ago ap- 
pointed and still maintains a “solar 
physics committee,” which established 
an observatory in India about 1870, for 
the purpose of finding out whether sun 
spots and rainfall have intimate con- 
nection. Thus it was hoped that the 
dire effects of India famines might be 
mitigated; and such may well prove to 
be the case, in the not very remote fu- 
ture; for “forewarned is forearmed,” 
and Sir Norman Lockyer’s researches 
brought unmistakably to light for the 
first time a close connection between 
the dread periods of famine and the 
fluctuations in output of the sun’s ener- 
gy. What he did was to compare solar 
and terrestrial weather; and by means 
of the spectroscope employed upon sun 
spots, he found an average condition 
of solar temperature existing certain 
years, with heat pulses in between—a 
defect of heat when the spots were 
fewest, and a marked excess of heat 
when the spots were most numerous, 

Very fortunately for him, critical rec- 
ords of rainfall in India by Blandford 
and Elliot, were available, and India 
was perhaps the one region of the world 
where weather phenomena are least of 
all complicated. Putting the curves and 
Statistical data side by side for sun and 
earth,.an excess of rainfall for India 
was conclusively shown, following the 
times of average solar temperature. Re- 
ports of the “famine commission” were 
next inquired into, and quite as ex- 
pected, it was found that the intervals 
between the rain pulses were precisely 
the years of drouths and famines. 

A reasonable inference for all this is 
that weather the world over ought to 
be affected by the march of solar tem- 
perature, but climatic records in other 
lands are not cuite compiete or ex- 
tensive enough to pronounce upon this 
point. Besides this, the sympathetic 
connection between terrestrial and solar 
weather would be much more difficult 
to discover, in a land like the United 
States, where the weather is the prod- 
uct of many variable and intricate con- 
ditions. Observation of all changing 
elements in the atmosphere of both sun 
and earth must be sedulously main- 
tained for many years to come, before 
exact coincidences can be made out, 
that will eventually enable the clerk 
of the weather to predict with scientific 


FARM ECONOMIES 


certainty, the subtle effect of sun spots 
upon crops and weather. 

An able German investigator named 
Bruckner has recently arrived at a re- 
sult which is most interesting to note; 
it relates to fluctuations in climates, as 
indicated by a wide variety of phenom- 
ena—not only rainfall, temperature and 
pressure of the air, but in the frequency 
of cold winters, movements of glaciers, 
the growth of vines, the hight of waters 
in inland seas, lakes, rivers, etc. His 
conclusion of the whole matter was 
quite independently of all astronomical 
circumstances, that climates the world 
over have a variation in a period a trifle 
short of 35 years. And still more in- 
teresting is the fact that his cycle not 
only harmonizes completely with Lock- 
yer’s major sun spot period, but that 
the epochs also are coincident. 

In our own country, too, the sun and 
his potency in all Human affairs are 
not neglected as obj-cts worthy of the 
closest study. Prot Langley at the 
Smithsonian observatory in Washinge- 
ton, and Prof Very. iong his able as- 
sociate, Prof Young st Princeton, Prof 
Hale at the Yerkes odservatory of the 
university of Chicago, Dr Wadsworth 
of the Allegheny observatory, and 
many others, all are watching the sun 
and his intricate happenings, almost 
daily, and piling up a wealth of ob- 
servations which have important beare 
ings on the sun’s heat, the marvelous 


possible, for I claim there is where 
the greatest profit lies. I also see that 
our experiment stations say that the 
greatest gains are made or rather the 
cheapest are made while feeding on 
grass. 

I have no special time to sell my cat- 
tle, but nearly always sell from No- 
vember 15 to May 1. I have secured 
a good profit by making a short feed, 
but sometimes if I have plenty of 
corn it pays to feed longer and makes 
prime cattle. I do noc know which 
has the most advantages, as conditions 
vary. The best way is to study the 
market conditions and the amount of 
corn you have on hand and use your 
best judgment. 

I like to feed young cattle. I would 
not feed a steer that is over two years. 
I prefer yearlings and calves. These 
give me the greatest gains. Our exper- 
iment stations have also proved that 
the cheapest gains are from the young- 
est cattle. Then I find they will bring 
just as much on the market as older 
cattle if in the same condition. 

By feeding in this way, the cattle at 
first get used to the corn with the 
grass, and as the corn becomes harder 
they get accustomed to it. If I feed 
later than I have grass, I put the cat- 
tle up in a smaller lot, and give hay 
with the corn. I prefer hay with as 
much clover as possible, or even clear 
clover. They have a shed with plenty 
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GROUND PLAN OF HOG HOUSE FOR 100 ANIMALS 


method of its maintenance, with but 
slight variations throughout the ages, 
and the laws of its distribution to the 
planets of solar system. 

Our earth, though but a small one 
of these, chances to be very significant 
to us; and we know that all our weath- 
er is sun born not only, but so also is 
all that fruitage of the earth, so nec- 
essary to the sustenance of man and 
the creatures upon which he is depend- 
ent for his very life and activities. 

-_ 


Practical Cattle Feeding. 


E. J. WATERSTRIPE, MISSOURL 





I always have a lot of cattle on hand 
so I can begin feeding just as soon as 
I can get green corn. I want it in 
the roasting ear stage. Then I cut and 
haul to the cattle and scatter on the 
grass. I always want to have my 
steers on a good pasture, as I get the 
greatest and cheapest gains by feeding 
on grass. Grass in connection with 
corn is the cheapest feed for producing 
gain. I begin feeding about August 1 
to 10. I continue to feed this way as 
long as the stalks and blades remain 
green, or as long as the cattle care to 
eat the blades which will depend upon 
the condition of the grass. If I have 
good grass I do not feed too heavily, 
I want to get all out of the grass I 
can and in this way I do it. 

After the blades become dry I pick 
the corn and feed in troughs, and at 
the same time let the cattle run on 
grass. I leaye on grass as long as 


of bedding and all the pure water they 
want. Take note that I said pure 
water, 
_-— lel Tro 

Utilizing Skimmilk—I think farm- 
ers at the present time can get the 
most out of their skimmilk by feeding 
it on the farm. There has not been 
a time for several years when more 
could be realized by the judicious use 
of skimmilk on account of the high 
price of pork, pigs and all kinds of 
farm stock. I believe skimmilk is 
worth % cent per quart over and above 
the expense of handling.—[E. A. Rus- 
sell, Hartford County, Ct. 





Rations for Cab Horses—Cab horses 
weighing about 1200 pounds receive in 
New York 14 pounds of oats and ten 
pounds of hay daily. In Philadelphia, 
17 pounds of corn, 9% pounds of oats, 
4% pounds of corn meal and bran, 13% 
pounds of hay, 7 pounds of straw. In 
Washington, 10 pounds of oats, 5 
pounds of corn, 23 pounds of hay. In 
San Francisco, cab horses weighing 
1350 pounds, receive 8 pounds of oats 
and 16 pounds of hay. 





When Scalding Pigs, put three hand- 
fuls of pitch in the water and a hand- 
ful in each succeeding heat. Little or 
no shaving of the hog is required. 
Smoke the meat three days, having a 
very hot fire the first day and using 
two pounds of sulphur in the fire the 
last two days. Neither flies nor mice 
will touch the meat.—[Charles Haines, 
‘Westchester County, N Y. 








Suggested Plan for Hog House. 


PROF ANDREW BOSS, MINNESOTA. 


Please give me a plan for a hog 
house large enough to accommodate 
100 hogs.—[John H. Ramsey, Minnesota. 

It is difficult to plan a hog hous 
where little is known of the conditions 
governing. It is assumed that it is the 
purpose of the builder to grow and fat 
ten 100 hogs per year, or in other words 
that he is likely to have 100 hogs to 
shelter at one time that will averag 
200 pounds each. This being the correct 
assumption, it would hardly do to pla 
a building less than 32x50 feet, on th 
ground. The building should stan 
north and south, if the lay of the land 
and other buildings will permit, so as 
to get sunshine into each pen at somo 
time during the day. 

If the building cannot be so placed 
it will be best to make it narrower and 
longer, with only one row of pens anid 
these on the south side, with feeding 
alley on the north. Sunshine is as 
essential to the healthy growth of hogs 
as it is to the growth of corn, and no 
effort should be spared to _ provide 
plenty of it. A wide house standing 
east and west may be lighted by hav- 
ing the north side cf the roof 3 or 4 
feet higher at the ridge than the south 
side, and windows built in between. 
This plan insures some sunlight in each 
pen. At least 1 foot of trough Yroom 
should be allowed for each hog. If 
the house is divided into ten pens, eaciz 
10x14 feet, with 4 foot alley through 
the center, it will accommodate tne full 
number while fattening. Twelve or 15 
brood sows will be required to raise 100 
pigs, and the ten pens will be none too 
many during the farrowing season. 

If ear corn is used largely in fatten- 
ing, labor will be saved by removing 
the slides between the pens, using three 
or four on one side for a feeding floor, 
and the other side for sleeping quar- 
ters. If this suggestion is adopted 2 
passage 2 feet wide should be provided 
across the end of the feeding alley. Re- 
serve pens are thus kept for store hogs 
and brood sows, and the full amount of 
trough room can be used. 

The construction of the house will 
depend largely on the amount of money 
that can be put into the building. A 
cement floor and cement troughs are 
advisable. The floor should slope to 
the outside for free drainage and 
should always be kept well bedded dur- 
ing cold weather. Drop. siding 
2x4 studding makes a suitable building. 
It is assumed that the corn crib can 
be built close by, which is better than 
to make it a part of the building, as 
the steam from the animals is likely 
to injure the flavor of the grain. One 
pen may be inclosed entirely, to use as 
a feed room where mill feed is kept, 
and it will often be useful for a far- 
rowing pen for early pigs. The posts 
should be 8 feet high and floored to 
provide storage for bedding above the 
Sleeping pens, 

Outside pens or yards should be built 
also, if means will permit, access being 
made to them through a sliding door 
from each pen. A good-sized window 
should be put in for each pen also, and 
movable partitions or at least sliding 
doors between the pens for convenience 
in changing stock from one pen to an- 
other. Numerous conveniences can be 
added te’ suit circumstances, but as so 
little is stated in regard to the amount 
of momey to be used, and as to personal 
preference, only the general features 
are given. 


over 
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Rupture—E. O., South Dakota, has a 
colt three months old that has a rup- 
ture at the navel opening. It is best 
to let such cases alone until the colt 
is two years old, frequently it will right 
itself before that time; if not, have it 
operated upon by a veterinarian. 





























Run By Hand or Power. 
Take Your Choice. 






When you 
Buy a 
Tubular 


= know you 
ave a separa 















thousands of 
dairymen have 
pronounced 
to be the best 
inthe world, They are not like other separa- 
tors; they are more convenient, more durable, 
more simple, safe andefiicient, If you want us 
toshow you this difference write forcatalog100, 


TheSharplesCo., P.M. Sharples, 
Chicago, Itt. Weet Chester, Pa. 















quicker than by any 


7 other method by Am 

\ Superior Cream Extractor. 

a / (Does not mix water with milk.) 

Complete separation in an hour.Thou- 

sands in practical use. Write for catalog. 
Superior Fence Machine Co,, 

174 Grand River Av. Detroit, Mich, . 











THE DAIRY 





W. E. GRIFFITH, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 





Fundamentally, the art of buttermak- 
ing involves at least four operations or 
stages of work: 1, creaming of milk; 2, 
ripening the cream; 3, churning, and 
4, working the butter. The first pro- 
cess, therefore, is in the separation of 
the butter fat from the milk. Some 
of the important reasons why it is 
better to collect the fat into small com- 
pass are in the heating and cooling of 
the same, smaller ripening vessels 
necessary, and the diminished size of 
the churn, consequently requiring less 
power. 

There is nothing more mysterious 
about the cream raising than there is 
about the fact that a cork rises to the 
surface of water. If the fat globules 
were as large as a pea, they would 
instantly come to the surface, but as 
they are so very small, some have a 
hard struggle to get up and others are 
unable to evercome the viscosity of the 
milk and consequently are lost in the 
skimmilk. One can hardly overestimate 
the importance of the question of 
creaming as related to butter making. 
Ripening, churning and working are 
more intimately connected with fac- 
tors of quality, rather than yield of 








Cook for Animals 


is the 


Farmer’s 
Favorite. 


Furnace of gray fron, boiler galva- 
nized steel. Ideal fora dozen regu- 
larfarm uses, as hog scalding rendering lard, soap, sugar and apple 
butter making eto. Earnsits cost for any farmer in @ year. 
indefinitely. Don’t buy  cookes till you get our free lar. 









L.R. LEWIS, 14 Main Street, Cortiand, N. Y, 









Foster Steel Stanchion 


The only completely acceptable device for holdin 
cattle; made of steel; allows greatest freedom o 
head; cattle cannot spring or loosen it; easily op- 
— oor erated. Once used supplants 
allothers. W. G. Markham, 
| of Avon, N. Y., says: 
“T have six different makes of stan- 
chions in my stable—none of them 
is equal to the Foster. I shall use 
it in preference to all others."’ 
| Agents reap a te by se- 
curing territory. Pay. 
Send for circular No. er) 
FRANK H. BATTLES, 
Crower, 


Seed 
Rochester, Now York. 





CATTLE aN: BASINS 


S. CHENEY & SON, 
LOCK BOX 397 
MANLIVDSN.Y. 


686666 


New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from sy kory wood. Delicious flavor, 
Cleaner, chea No smoke house needed. Send 

forcircular, E, SRAU SER & BRO., Milton, P 















Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide “scor” 


300 pages, cloth bound, illustrating all fur a... 

All about trapping, Trappers’ Secreta, all — 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Feige BS, totes ship 
postpaid. We buy Raw Fars, Hides. Price List 

ANDERSCH PROS,, Dept. 896, Minneapolis, Ming, 


i00D RESULTS. 


RELIABLE EINGUNATORS. & se oseges 


sistabse 
ond 


ust 
Reliable will do t 
id know. We have 115 yards of thoroughbred 





OOK, mailed for 100. tells sie all’ aOR it 


era ru 


poultry. RELIABLE INCE. & BRD, CO,,Box B-2 Quincy, 1 
RET 


e HOW TO FEED AND BREED HOGS 










is of eee to swine growers, 3 
practical, clean, common-sense $s 
ager for farmers can be had from now 
anua i 05, by sen ing 
~ eae m Silver at once to 
BLOODED STOCK, 
Oxford, Pa. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
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| butter, but creaming is connected with 
| both. 


THE METHODS OF SEPARATING THE FAT 


from the milk serum may be divided 
into three rather distinct classes. Taken 
in the historical order of their intro- 
duction: 1, shallow setting; 2, deep set- 
ting and centrifugal separation. Shal- 
‘low setting is the time-honored meth- 
od that has been handed down to us 
from immemorial usage. Deep setting 
was discovered in Europe something 
more than 30 years ago, when it was 
found that if milk was run into deep 
vessels of small diameter so it could 
be quickly cooled, and these set in 
water at a temperature of from 40 to 
degrees, the fat would rise more 
quickly and completely than in the 
shallow pan. This system was used 
quite extensively in factories. The 
centrifugal separation represents the 
methods in creameries and large dai- 
ries, where it has already, or is soon 
destined to supersede the other two. 
This latter system has everything to 
recommend it: economy of labor, effi- 
ciency, that is, completeness of sepa- 
ration and high quality of product. 
The theory of the cream separator, 
while very simple, is not easily put 
into language. In gravity settings the 
force of gravity impels the heavy milk 


| serum to crowd the lighter fat globules 


to the surface. Just in the same way 
the enormous centrifugal force of the 


revolving separator bowl tends to 
crowd the fat, not to the. top, but to 
the point of least resistance, that is, as 
near as possible to the center of the 
bowl. Early in the 70’s a_ patent 
was granted in Europe for a machine 
in which milk was placed in buckets 


having two arms attached to a central 


axis around which, the buckets . were 
caused to rotate about 800 times per 
minute; this motion was kept up for 


about 30 minutes, then stopped, and the 
cream, which had arisen, was removed, 

Clumsy a contrivance as this. seems 
to have been, the principle of the mod- 
ern machine was there. Great advance- 
ment was achieved when the operation 


. was made continuous and not an inter- 


From this the dairy world 
to the present magnifi- 


mittent one. 
has gone on 


cent machines. 
HANDLING THE SEPARATOR. 


In the setting up and operation of a 
separator, so that it will run smoothly, 


without vibration, the observance of 
some simple, mechanical rules and 
principles is necessary; and in addi- 


tion there remain the varied questions 
of speed of bowl, individuality of bowl, 
rate of inflow, temperature of milk, per- 
centage of fat in cream, all or any of 





which may influence the completeness 


with removes the 
fat. 

Loss in incomplete removal of fat 
from skimmilk is of utmost importance, 
for the time has come when factories 
are located only a sbort distance apart, 
and it behooves the factory man to get 
all there is in it, so to speak. One, and 
I believe a thoroughly fair, test to make 
of any separator is to leave an opening 
in some part of the skimmilk delivery 
tube where a vessel placed underneath 
will receive a constant drip through 
the entire run. If not convenient to 
test each day, by the addition of a 
preservative this can be tested at stat- 
ed intervals, a very close calculation 
of the weight of skimmilk can be 
made, of which a record can be kept 
that will be a source of gratification 
to the operator if the machine is doing 
good work, and will very soon notify 
him of something wrong if it is not. 

The method of heating milk prior 
to separating is of importance. Sé@veral 
very good heaters are now being used. 
Where the heating is done by a direct 


Which the separator 


jet of steam, in my opinion, without 
any particular experience along. this 
line, I believe it to be a poor one. It 


certainly cannot have a beneficial ef- 
fect on the fat, and I seriously question 
the uniformity of the temperature 
when this process is used. 

The condition of the skimmilk in a 
factory is commanding attention. Only 
a few days ago I stopped at the home 
of a farmer in St Lawrence county, 
N Y, who has for the past season 
milked 44 cows. When I inquired 
where he sent his milk, he gave me 
the name of a factory located about 
three miles from his place. Knowing 
there was a factory only a mile away, 
I asked why he did not go to this one, 
to which he replied that they returned 
him his skimmilk in much better 
condition that it was to his advantage 
to drive the extra miles. 

If tank room can be supplied suffi- 


so 


cient to warrant the thorough cleansing |! 


of the vat with the equal regularity that 
the cream vat is cleaned, the skimmilk, 
without doubt, will be much more sat- 
isfactory. Besides, it will lesen the 
possible chance of eontamination of 
cream, as the vats are usually located 
in or very near the factory, the skim- 
milk being drawn away in the same 
cans that the whole milk is delivered 
in;.thus any fermentation or flavor can 
de spread throughout the dairies.—[{Part 





II will soon follow.] 
Heating System for Creamery— 
There are a great many different 


schemes for heating a creamery, A ma- 
jority of the creameries have no system 
at all. The simplest heating system 
and the one that works best is where 
steam is forced through a series of 
beating. coils arranged in the rooms of 
the creamery, and connected with the 
hot water tank above. The unutilized 
steam that passes through these coils 
is thereby not lost, but serves a pur- 
pose for heating the water in the in- 
sulated tank above.—{Oscar Erb, Uni- 
ersity of Illinois. 
Hollow Horn—J. T. Ss. 
if there is such a 
horn. He has a cow 
times and when her 


wants to know 
disease as hollow 
that gets sick at 
horn is bored she 


gets better; if it ‘is not hollow horn, 
what is it. There is no such disease 
as hollow horn; if J. T. S. would send 


us the symptoms of his cow's sickness 
we may be able to tell him what the 
ailment is and prescribe for him. 

The following list of pric¢ 
by the Borden condensed 
pany of Elgin, 


‘Ss Was made 
milk 


October 1, for its plants in Elgin and 
vicinity. The supply of milk secured 
was about the same as for previous 
years—in Elgin about 100,000 pounds 
per day: October, $1.35 per 100 pounds; 
November, $1.45; December, $1.55; Jan- 
uary, $1.55: February, $1.50; March, 


$1.40. This is an average of $1.46 2-3, or 
a slight fraction under $1 per eight-gal- 
lon can. A year ago the average price 
was $1.42 1-3, or a fraction under 5 
cents less than the present contract 
prices. 
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chicken business. We 
ft with the marketing pea the fowls. There's knowledge 
which will benefit anyone and may mean dollars to you. 
Our incubators are driving hens out Ufbusiness. They work 
regardless of weather or of seasons. You can counton 
hatching every fertile egg. Moncey back ff not al! weclaim, 
We weEy, ty freight. The book Is free ATL ¢ say “*Send Victor 
and we'lldoit. GEO, ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill, 











ORE EGGS *«s: Feed 


Humphrey Bone Cutter, 
Humphrey Clover Cutter, 


will double egg yield. Poultry Book sent free. 
BUMPHREY, Mari Street Factory, JOLIET, ILL. 


EES SUCCEED WHERE 
€ TREES | OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 








Peach and Other Fruit Trees at fair prices 
Oircular free. R.S. JOUNSTON,Box 3,Stockley,Del, 
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CIDER PRE ss, 
Made in various sizes, hand : 
power. Theonly ~2T 
Ss loma at world’s fair. Catal 
list sent free upon poqeest 
yaraulic Press Mig. 
3 Main st. Mt. Gilead, * Shilo. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Distress 
After Eating 


Nausea between meals, belching, vom- 
iting, flatulence, fits of nervous head- 
ache, pain in the stomach, are all 


| symptoms of dyspepsia, and the longer 


it is neglected the harder it is to cure. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Radically and permanently cure it— 
strengthen and tone the stomach and 
other digestive organs for the natural 
performance of their functions. 

Accept no substitute for Hood’s. 


“T had dyspepsia twenty-five years 
and took different medicines but got 
no help until I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Have taken four bottles 
of this medicine and can now eat al- 
most anything, sleep well, have no 
cramps in my stomach, no burning and 
no distress.” Mrs. WILLIAM G. BaR- 
RETT, 14 Olney St., Providence, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 
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STRAWBERRIES. | 
‘The earliest berry grown and The Best Early Market Berry" 
Its superior carrying qualities and beautiful red color make 
it cone pee in ail the big “"2 I have millions of plants of this 


Send Sor tooo cnialag soley: F, ALLEN, Salisbury, Md. | 





INCUBATORS 


: eye From 66 up. Best reasonable priced 
as ers on the market. 
Breeders, 4 up. Ly potter atany 
rice, Full rat Panted. free. 

A. BANTA, LIGONIER, ND, 








Use the CRIMM SPOUT 


Maple Sugar Maker stems Sar. 


Assuming that 400 

trees with antiquated : sponte produce 800 pounds of sugar, 
the Grimm Spout produce 1050 

What is the value of 250 pounds of sugar and the cost of 400 


similar conditions wit 
ounds. 


7rimm Spouts. The gain is guaranteed. Freight 
Samples free. G.H.G 


500 or more. Agents wanted. 







from the Tees, 


aid on all orders of 


IMM,Rutland, Vt. 


trees, 2 years old, bred from 
. Powell’s Orchards. Send for 


eeeeeeeeeeeoooEEEeee————————— 
Cher 
Geo. 
Photo, ‘also price list of other business 
trees. Rogers Nurseries, Dansville, N. ¥. 














STARK GRAPE NURSERIES are in the heart of the famous Chautauqua 
Grape Belt, which produess the finest vines grown inthe U. 8S. We have 
an immense stock of all leading sorts; quality perfect; prices ~ —— = 


any reputable grower. 
ete tine of fruit trees, small 
ruits, etc. Price List free. 


VINES 


Send us your orders—one vine or @ car load. 


STARK BRO’S Poulin. ¥. 7. 
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See Our Departments as Follows: 
Departments of Health, Poultry, Good Cheer, Nature Study, 
ork, Fashions, Prof. Van Deman’s 

Fruit Replies, Stories, Adventures, Farm, &c. 











Subscribers say they cannot keep house without it. If you try it, you 
will buy it, and like it. Subscribers make $10. to $15, weekly at 

Don’t delay. Send Ten Cents for Six Months to 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mention this paper and get our Ilustrated Frult Book Free. 


home. 
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| very sensitive to cold and 





Hints on Winter Poultry Management, 


M. L. D., CONNECTICUT. 





If possible, locate the poultry build- 
ings at some distance from where the 
grain is stored, as this insures greater 
safety from rats and mice. Let the 
chickens out into the fresh air awhile 
each bright day, but keep them out of 
the snow. Provide dust boxes for the 
fowls, if they are to be kept reasonably 
free from body lice during the winter 
months. Fine road dust procured in 
hot, dry weather is superior to any 
other. This should be placed so that 
it may receive the sunshine on bright 
days, as it will thus be more likely to 
keep dry. 

An occasional pailful of wood 
mixed with a pound of flowers of sul- 
phur, if stirred into the dust box, will 
effectually keep the lice in cheek. Eggs 
are what we want in winter and to 
secure them the henhouse must be kept 
snug and warm, but also well ven- 
tilated. Artificial heat is not advisable. 
The hens are warm themselves and 
will sleep warm, if crowded. Give them 


ashes 


close quarters, free from drafts and 
low roosts. Clean under the _ roosts 
every morning. Vary the diet as much 


as possible. 
ae asinine 


Green Bone an Economical Feed. 


ALMA COLE PICKERING. 


Green bones can be obtained from 
butchers at 14 to 1 cent per pound, al- 
though in many country markets they 
may be had for the asking. Cutting 
them is a matter of time and labor, 
depending wholly upon the number of 
fowls to be fed, as the invention and 
use of green bone cutters has greatly 
simplified the preparation of this food. 
Poultry folk differ as to method and 
quantity of feeding green bone. Per- 
sonally, I prefer to feed it as a sepa- 
rate ration. After becoming accus- 
tomed to this food one pound per dozen 
hens once a day is the allowance at 
Snowbird poultry yards. 

Compared with other foods I consider 
green bone the cheapest for the results 
accruing from its use of any one food, 
nearly doubling (as it does) the amount 
of eggs and very materially increas- 
ing their fertility, besides producing 
better plumage and maintaining a more 
healthful condition of the fowls so fed. 
~<—_—_—_—- 


Turkeys Should Command Good Prices. 








Raised principally aS a obte issue, or 
special money crop, turkeys occupy a 
prominent place on many farms of the 
central west and middle south. In 
great demand principally as a Thanks- 
giving bird, the turkey finds a good out- 
let on city markets from November 1 
to March 1. Tkis year’s crop of tur- 
keys is considerably below the normal 
in central western sections. Because of 
the comparative shortage the supply 
running 25 to 50% below a normal (0c- 
casionally a still greater deficiency), 
prices should reach a reasonably good 
level. This situation is brought out by 
special inquiry just completed by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

Prices to farmers in such 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky and South Dakota, cover an 
extreme range of 8 to 14 cents per pound 
live weight at the close of October, 10 to 
12 cents the prevailing figures. The ten- 
dency appears upward with the ap- 
proach of cooler weather and the regu- 
lar turkey shipping season. 

The weather in early spring and sum- 
mer was too wet and cold, in the states 
named, with few exceptions, to be de- 
sirable for the maturing of a full crop 
of turkeys. The turkey when small is 
dampness 
and easily succumbs under the slight- 
est exposure. 

According to reports from a large 
number of country dealers and shippers 
the crop varies considerably in the 
different states. Indiana appears. to 


states as 





have about the usual number of tur- 
keys for the market this year c 
ing the percentage of a normal season 
at 100, this year does not fall far below 
an ideal one. Illinois would seem tg 
be next in line, the average of a fair 
number of reports being about 75%. 
Conditions in Iowa do not appear to 
be altogether so favorable, half a crop 
or less being the general rule. The 
same is true in the main of Ohio, Ken. 
tucky, Michigan and Minnesota. Wis- 
consin has a fair number of turkeys, 
as is also true of part of Kansas and 
South Dakota. 
Shippers express difficulty forecasti 





prices. The possibility of Thanksgiy- 
ing values may in a measure be gs) 
mised by mid-autumn conditions. As 


before hinted values seem to be looking 
upward, a state of entirely war- 
ranted by the light crop. Nice, plump 
turkeys have been active 
leading wholesale markets the past fey 


ifLairs 


sellers on 


weeks and prices have ruled firm. 
ee 

Poultry at World's Fair—T, Ff. 
Orr of Beaver, Pa, cretary- 
treasurer of the American poultry as- 
sociation, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the poultry dey rtme t 
the ‘world’s fair at St Louis, next ye: 
This appointment is heartily indorsed 
by poultry fanciers the press gen- 
erally, as Mr Orr is “exception ally well 
qualified for the position. Arrange- 
ments will now be made whereby 


breeders can ship poultry direct to Mr 
Orr and have properly cooped, fed 
and cared for, without going 
ally to look after them. 


Dividing the Flocks 


person- 


3-9 ss 
Chickens hnius 


be separated according to their re- 
quirements and conditions. In the fall 
place all chickens together. In eight 
Or ten days take out thos¢ whose 
bowels are loose. Ten days later re- 
move those that do not seem to get 
plenty to eat and then pick out the 
best layers. Put each lot by them- 
selves and feed as each requires. After 
a few years a better laying breed ean 
be developed by such selection.—[C. 

The Flesh of Guineas is generally 
dark colored, tender, juicy and in flavor 
equal to the ring-neck English pheas- 
ant. Many think it more palatable, for 
the flavor is not so pronounced; and 
there is considerably more of it. The 
flesh of the white guines is light in 

olor and if they are crossed with tl 
Pearl. variety the meat of the latter 
will become nearly as light. 

Dosing Unnecessary—Fresh wate1 
important, but placing sulphur in it 
nonsense, as sulphur is insoluble n 
water. Good care and proper feeding, 


combined with cleanliness in every par- 
ticular, will keep fowls healthy without 
dosing.—[F. H. Valentine, New Jersey. 





Watering Ducklings—The water 
tanks must be regularly cleaned and 
filled. The troughs should be careful- 
ly cleaned before feeding, as the ducks 
will readily eat all foreign matter to- 


gether with the food.—[{James Rankin. 
Cabbage for Poultry—Save the soft 
heads of cabage, or buy them if you 


Nothing will fill the want 
. Townsend, 


have none. 
of green food better.—[G. H 
Albany County, N Y. 





Blackhead of Turkeys—J. D. T., 
Pennsylvania: Turkeys which begin 
to droop, their heads turn biack in 
color, have diarrhea, and finally die, 
are probably troubled with blackhead. 
There is no effective remedy, and the 
most that can be done is in the way 
of prevention. Sell off all the stock you 
have, disinfect the roosting places and 
ground about the same with carbolic 
acid, and put off buying new stock, if 
possible, for a year or 18 months. 
Then get some eggs from stock which 
you know is healthy. Send 50 cents to 
this office for a copy of Diseases of 
Poultry by Salmon,.which gives full 
particulars about this and other dis- 
eases, 
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COLONY HOUSE USED BY G. L. 
a ins peg 8 ny Fores 4 


of a single thickness of inch pine boards, 
They weigh about 700 pounds and 
They will be set out in the fields during the summer and 


posts and rafters. 
about the farm. 

moved up close 
apart, and space 
structed as to utilize for 
will build one house in a 
Wages, the 
for years. 


A Very Hardy Northern Apple. 


Among the hardiest of apple trees is 


day, 


They are 


the Northern Spy. The fruit reaches 
perfection only in northern latitudes, 
but the tree grows well nearly every- 
where. South of New York the fruit 
ripens in the fall and will not keep after 
Christmas, but in central and northern 
New York and northward the fruit is 


not fit to eat until Christmas or after- 


ward, and keeps well into March and 
April. In point of quality it stands 
well at the top and is unsurpassed by 


king or eating. To 
reach perfection the tree must receive 
good culture and careful pruning. The 
fruit when grown on the inside of the 
tree in the shade does not color up nor 
attain quality or perfection of 
that which grows in the sunlight. On 
these accounts the Spy is not as popu- 
lar or profitable, or planted so gener- 


any apple for co 


the size, 








SPY 


APPLE TREE. 


NORTHERN 


farmers in New England and 
as the Baldwin. 

a very strong, vigorous, 
upright grower, with smooth, willowy 
branches and tough, hardy foliage. Itg 
root system is more vigorous than most 
other the roots being more nu- 
merous and running deeper and farther. 
These points have been noticed by some 
bright fruit growers, who have set Spy 
trees exclusively, and topworked them 
with the varieties desired to establish 
in the orchard. The trees have been 
budded during the summer of the first 
Year after setting, or grafted the next 
and succeeding spring thereafter. In 


ally by 
other sections 
The tree is 


sorts, 





6x9 feet in size, 
They are designed to hold 15 pullets. 


together late in the fall. 
between roofed and sided at the back. These are so con- 
chicken shelters in the summer. 
and including the material 
houses cost $11 exch. The houses are well painted an 
also used to put in a brooder in spring. 


-for 


and 


CLEMENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


5% feet in front, 445 feet in the rear, 
They are built 
2x3-inch material for sills, 
can be easily moved 


with 


The houses are placed about 15 feet 


A good carpenter 
and carpenter 
will last 


this way some very fine orchards have 
been obtained and the trees brought 
into bearing earlier than if not top- 
worked. The illustration shows a typi- 
cal Spy tree 15 years old, grown in 
eastern New York, carrying about two 
barrels of fruit. 





The Advance in Apple Barrels. 


The high cost of barrels 
feature of the apple harvest, cutting 
sharply into profits of growers, Ordi- 
narily, new barrels can be bought for 
30 to 35 cents each. This year the mar- 
ket advanced to 45 cents, in many in- 
stances 50 cents, and occasionally 52 
cents. Second-hand flour barrels have 
recently sold in carload lots in eastern 
cities at fully 30 cents. 

Manufacturers claim 
ing no money, even at present prices 
new stock. They say the sharp 
demand for fire wood a year ago in all 
nerthern states meant serious inroads 
into forests and wood lots, using up 
great quantities of barrel stock. This 
year barrel makers found timber high 
at the same time found buyers 
opposed to paying big prices for bar- 
rels, preferring to hold off as long as 
pessible. As a result, at the rush of 
the packing season new barrels were 
very scarce and in urgent demand, the 
higher prices naturally following. Some 
fruit growers are looking with more 
interest toward the possibility of utiliz- 
ing bushel boxes in handling the best 
class of apples. 


has been a 


they are mak- 


<-> - 


A Practical and Useful Book. 


JUDGING. By A, D. 
Shamel, formerly crop expert at uni- 
versity of Illinois, now with plant 
breeding bureau, department of agri- 
culture, at Washington. 

This is the second edition of the Man- 
ual first published by Mr Shamel, when 
in charge of the corn judging and field 
work at the university of Illinois, It 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. The advance 
methods of corn judging have been 
noted and all the available information 
on corn judging incorporated. The first 





MANUAL OF CORN 


edition was quickly exhausted and the 
demand for a second edition became 
imperative. It is especially helpful for 
farmers interested in improvement of 
corn, for corn schools, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, etc. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs of ears of the 
leading varieties of corn, desirable ears 
contrasted to undesirable, durable and 
undesirable kernels, so that with this 
book and a little experience the farmer 
or student can pick out the best ears 
for seed or showing. In addition the 
score cards used in the corn states are 
given with directions for using them. 
Published by Orange Judd company. 
Price, 50 


cents, 


A ‘Peenhinsomes Weed. 


DR L, H. DEWEY, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 
I inclose a vine that grows in old 
pastures in Ulster county, N Y. Ihave 
been told that it is good for chest and 
lung trouble, and colds taken as a tea 
or infusion. What is the botanical and 


common name? The person who gave 


it to me calls it “emprize’ and “con- 
sumption weed.”—[William J. Pich, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 


The plant sent for identification is 
speedwell. Its scientific name is Veron- 
ica officinalis. It is a perennial, native 
throughout the eastern United States 
and also in Europe and Asia. In many 
localities it is regarded as a trouble- 
scme weed in lawns. It has been used 
in medicine, as is indicated by the spe- 
cific name, officinalis. It has expecto- 
rant, alterative, tonic and diuretic prop- 
erties. It was formerly administered 
as a remedy for coughs, catarrh, skin 
kidney troubles and also in 
the treatment of wonuds. At the pres- 
ent time it is not used in regular 
practice. 


A Profitable 

‘res of a mixed 
neniad, pears and plums, 
¢, Archibald - Nova Scotia, brought 
him a eturn this year of $3900. 
This | on sold a at wholesale. 


liseases, 





Fruit Orchard—Ten 
orchard containing 
owned by W. 


gross 


fruit was 


Basket and Question Box, 


Planting Fruit 1 Trees—Subscriber. , 


Ohio: Whether or not fruit trees should 
be set in the fall or spring depends 
largely upon the conditions and loca- 
tion. It is now conceded by the most 
practical fruit growers that early 
spring is the best time to set them 
out. However, the trees should be 
purchased in the fall and secured early 
enough before the ground freezes sa 
that they can be heeled in where they 
will be perfectly secure and protected 
during the winter months. 
should be in thorough condition as 
early in the spring as possible, and the 
trees set out. In our issue of Septem- 
ber 26, we publish an article on the 
advantages of fall-bought trees to be 
planted in the spring. 





Spraying Crops—I would like to have | 
| Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 


experienced, practical fruit growers as 
well as vegetable growers give us the 
results of their experience spraying ona 
large scale. [ thing we can do much 
by exchanging ideas along these lines. 
We have recently completed the spray- 
ing of our asparagus beds, an account 
of which we will give through these col- 
umns later.—[J. M. Reed, Jr, Delaware. 


Orchard Questions—H. L. McB., 
Pennsylvania: While it is true that the 
Shumacker peach rots very badly in 
certain sections, the same thing might 
be said of many other varieties, Un- 
der favorable conditions it is a very 
good peach, but we would not 
setting it extensively for commercial 
purposes. We know of no special poi- 
son that can be applied to grapevines 
to free them from the attack of the 
rose bug. In vineyards where this pest 
is very bad, the grapes can be pro- 
tected by bagging the bunches. Place 
over each bunch a small manila paper 
bag early in the season. 

















The ground | 


advise | 
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Thousands of Women Have Kidney Troue 
ble and Never Suspect It. 








An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs. Gertrude Warner Scott, of 
Vinton, Iowa, 

Vinton, Iowa, July 15th 


1902. 

In the summer of 1893, I was taken violently ill. 
My trouble began with rr in my stomach, so 
severe that it seemed as knives were cutting me. 
I was treated by two of the best 
county, and consulted another, . None of them sus 
pected that the cause of my trouble was kidney 
disease. They all told me that I had cancer of the 
stomach, and would die. I grew so weak that I 
could not walk any more than a child a month old, 
and I only weighed sixty pounds, One day my 
brother saw in a paper an advertisement of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy. He bought me a bottle at our 


ysicians in the 


| drug store and I took it. My — could see a 


change in me, for the better, ey obtained 
more, and I continued the use of Swamp-Root 
regularly. I was so weak and run down that it 


took considerable to build me up again, I am now 
well, thanks to Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
weigh 148 pounds, and am he 4 — a my 
husband and brother, on p-Root 
cured me after the doctors *nad "failed: ‘ ao me 
a particle of good. 

Gratefully yours, 


Nrnureotee 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
pig Moe It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you, a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
its wonderful cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N, Y., and be 
sure to mention reading this generous 
offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one- 
dollar size bottles at the drug stores 
everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 


— 


dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bot- 


tle. 





Nothing yay green cut bone for hens, 
Any one can cut it with 


Mann’s %ecst Bone Cutter. 


open pon, ncoper. Automatic feed, 10 onary 
lL, No pay until you're eatietne. 

Ifyou don’t like {t, return stour expense. Isn’t 

better for you than to pay for a machine you never 


tried? Cotl’g free, w; MANN CO 
‘Bex 10, Milford, Mass, 











*12230% 
INCUBA 





whS 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, 











DON’T BUY CASOLINE ENCINES 


one-cylinder engines. Cost less to buy and less te run. eker and easier started; has a wider sphere of usefulness, Has no ~ 4 
less than 1-2 of ong-cylinder engines. Give size of engine required. We make 2-4-5-6-8-10-| 


light wagon as a portable with little ornoexpense, Wel wer, 
aatpe Established 1833. Meagher and 15th St., "CHICAGO. 


Please mention this paper, Send for catalogu. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., 


until ayn ber have &€ The Master Workman ” 


a ioodinaee superior to all 
od mounted on any 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two. Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. Specimen copy free, For- 
eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d per 
year, postpaid. The subscription price is based on 
16 pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
frequently printed without cost to the subscriber. 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, fhus Jan0t shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1901, 
Ireb0} to February 1, 190%, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 
solicit subscriptions. Terms sent ‘on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited. For 
larmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE We positively guarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal. This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says, It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliabig and that 
any subscriber can safely do business with him, 
though of course we cannot adjust mere trifling 
disputes. It further means that if any subscriber is 
swindled through any advertisement in our columns, 
we will reimburse him for the full amount of his 
loss. Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, etc, and within one month from date 
advertisement appeared. /¢ is a condition of this con 
tract that in writing to advertisers you state “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

‘TEVTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money orders, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent. stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
poyable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 7, 1903 





New Problems in Country Life. 





The influx of foreigners into the rural 
districts of our older middle and 
eastern states nas come to such a 
pass as to create quite an array 
of new problems. To solve these ques- 
tions requires the most earnest citizen- 
ship on the part o&the old native stock 
of the country towns, as well as the 
best efforts of our immigrants. It 
is the duty, and should be the priv- 
ilege, of every established family in our 
country towns, to do what they can to 
Americanize this new population. These 
people should be given the hand of 
friendship, invited to church and town 
meeting, and in every way should be 
made to feel at home. 

Especially would we speak a word for 
the foréigner who is a hired man. Treat 
him like a man, not like a dog. He is 
entitled to it, and you will only belittle 
yourself if you don’t treat him rightly. 
Moreover, he will be a citizen and a 
voter in a few months, if he is not al- 
ready, and it is your duty to lend your 
influence in making him a good citizen. 

It is true also that in some rural dis- 
tricts, as in the cities, the native born 
population, or rather part of them, are 
singularly lacking in civic pride or so- 
cial activity. Hence the decline of the 
church, low quality of the school, poor- 
ness of the roads and gradual exodus 
of the people. There is no better way to 
revivify such communities than for the 
people in them to take right hold and 
do some personalservice for each other, 
and especially for the newcomers 
among them. The home missionary 


and the pastor can do much, but their 
principal function should be to help 


EDITORIAL 


the people to help each other. It does 
us all lots of good to go out to church, 
but it will do us still more good to ac- 
tually put in practice some of the godly 
admonition we there receive. 
e—_____- 


Good Roads Bound to Come. 


The national good roads movement is 
bound to take definite and satisfactory 
Shape, providing it is given the en- 
couragement and support it ought to 
kave. The proposition has grown in 
favor the past few years under the 
publicity given the movement through 
various channels. The effort to secure 
national aid crystallized a year ago 
in the introduction of the Brownlow 
bill in congress, the measure fully de- 
scribed in our columns at the. time. 
This will come up again the coming 
winter and few more important bills 
will be presented. During the past 
year some quiet work has been done, 
and it is now thought possible to secure 
enough support in the senate and es- 
pecially in the house of representa- 
tives to make this a law. A large 
number of members from. different 
sections of the country, notably south 
and west, stand ready to support the 
Brownlow bill, and it is believed likely 
it will also receive much favor from 
the delegations from New York, New 
England, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The eastern states named have 
had not a little favorable experience 
in the construction and maintenance 
of good roads, and are more than 
ready to promote the movement. This 
goes hand in hand with the extension 
of rural free mail delivery, and it 
touches the agricultural sections more 
closely than any other. The grange, 
the farmers’ clubs, and every kindred 
organization should continue’ to sup- 
port the federal good roads propa- 
ganda. 

penitence anainesnaaned 

Growers of our great staple crops 
each season learn something of their 
rower to secure reasonable prices for 
their products. Not that any attempt- 
ed “corner” would be wise; such would 
fall flat of its own weight. But farm- 
ers are beginning to realize, as never 
before, that wise marketing over a fair 
period of time is better than throwing 
the bulk of a crop on the market as 
fast as it leaves the ground. Within 
a week a leading exponent of trade and 
finance, in its printed columns said that 
“the underlying strength of the great 
agricultural interests is perhaps best 
illustrated by the marked indisposition 
of producers to accept lower quotations 
for their surplus.’””’ Wheat receipts at 
primary points are much smaller than 
one, two and three years ago, and so 
in a degree with cotton. While some 
of this smaller movement must be at- 
tributed to unfavorable weather, no 
doubt much of it is due to determina- 
tion on the part of producers to mar- 
ket conservatively. 

iincitantitceiitiaiiemteasiitiin 

What a “raft” of failures have oc- 
curred this fall among the many get- 
rich-quick schemes and “investments” 
that were floating around the country 
a few months ago! Out of 100 sub- 
scribers who asked and received our 
advice on these matters last spring, in- 
quiry just made brings out these strik- 
ing facts: 61 followed our advice and 
avoided investments which from pres- 
ent indications would have footed up 
$23,500 in losses; 11 partly followed our 
advice, 14 went contrary to our cau- 
tion and now have $6500 tied up in “se- 
curities’” that may prove a total loss, 
while the other 14 have not replied. It 
is safe to say that those subscribers 
who have written this year for our 
views by letter on certain investments, 
to-day have in cash or its equivalent 
over $100,000 that otherwise would be 
locked up (or lost) in “undigested se- 
curities,”’ the polite name for various 
swindles. Such a result makes us feel 
almost as good as though our friends 


had given us nalf they saved! Anyone 
who incloses $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist (either 
renewal or new name), together with 
what information, circulars, etc, he or 
she may have about any proposed in- 
vestment, is entitled to receive our 
opinion about it. 
sane ae nllala 





The slight depression in the horse 
market is probably but temporary. 
Lower. values are most noticeable 


among the more common grades, while 
good horses are in demand at high 
prices. Here is a pointer for breeders. 
True, this is no unusual state of af- 
fairs, but horsemen seem to ignore it, 
or at least to overlook its importance. 
Another important point: the demand 
for combination saddlers and drivers 
is never met. Dealers could sell hun- 
dreds where they now sell one, if they 
were to be had. Of course there is 
some difficulty in securing animals of 
this type, but they are not impossibil- 
ities. People who want these horses 
are able and willing to pay fancy 
prices. Here is a chance for the right 
kind of men to make fortunes. 
———>_—_ - 

Local history is the foundation of 
national history. But in most sections 
the actual record of local events is 
grievously meager. It is gratifying to 
know that a movement is on foot 
among librarians everywhere to en- 
courage all interested in local events, 
history, genealogy, to file in the library 
everything bearing on the subject. The 
rural library should indeed be an his- 
torical museum and a center for accur- 
ate information concerning the country 
around about, its evolution and its 
people. 

a . 

Much splendid work has been done 
by the United States department of 
agriculture in the selection of varieties 
of cotton and cowpeas to resist the 
common and destructive so-called wilt 
diseases. Experts are now working 
along the same lines with tobacco and 
hope to find a variety that will prove 
hardy. Until such a resistant variety 
is obtained, however, it is essential that 
the precautions advised by Mr McKen- 
ney, as printed on another page, be 
taken. If they are not heeded the rav- 
ages of the disease will no doubt become 
greater. On the other hand, if they are 
followed the trouble may be prevented 
from spreading to new fields and prob- 
ably to a large measure may be eradi- 
cated from old fields. 

SE aS ae 

Robert Roosevelt, who is something 
of a farmer himself, referring to our 
offer elsewhere on this page of 20°) 
dividends in subscription insurance, 
writes: 
guarantee me to live five years. Not 
that I want to live particularly, but the 
notion is so original. I greatly fear 
that you will have to return the 
money.” Well, if we do, Orange Judd 
Company is good for it! By the way, 
“Uncle Robert” is the well-known au- 
thor of that interesting book Five 
Acres Too Much. He is uncle to Pres 
Roosevelt, but by one of the strangsa 
econcatenations of politics has been 
treasurer of the democratic national 
committee and was one of the candi- 
dates considered for the borough 
presidency on the Tammany ticket. 

- BS SEE 

Don’t skip the chatty notes this week 
at the head of our Help Bureau, also 
in our Real Estate column. Those two 
new departments, together with our 
always popular Farmers’ Exchange, 
make American Agriculturist more 
helpful than ever. If there is anything 
else that we can do for our subscrib- 
ers, at any time, they have only to ask, 
that they may receive. 

Sn 5 

You will have a chance to make some 
money quite easily, if on January 1 
you have on hand every copy of 
American Agriculturist from July 1, 
1903, or even from October 1, 1903. 
Preserve this paper carefully, and look 
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Twenty Per Cent Dividends 
That’s what we all like, but usually few 


of us can get any such returm on our 
money. Yet every present and prospective 
subscriber to American Agricultorist can 
save 20 per cent per annum in this way: 

The annual subscription price of this 
paper is $1. Send us $5 and we will mark 
your subscription paid for six years. 

Should you die before five years have 
passed, your five dollars will he returned 
to your estate upon demand. 

By this plan, in addition to making or 
saving 20 per cent on the annual sub- 
scription price, you save all the trouble 
and bother of renewing your subscription 
each year. Moreover, should you die be 
fore the period expires, your estate gets 
your money back in full, and tinder such 
circumstances your subscription would cost 
yon nothing, Therefore, you have every- 
thing to gain and absolutely nothing to 
tose under this proposition. 





This subscription-insurance is offered by 
American Agriculturist for a short time i 
only, Take advantage of it at once. H 








out for our offer to those whose files 
are thus complete. This offer will ap- 
pear in the issue for December 26. 
Re aS GCE 
If you find any of the advertisements 
in this paper other than reliable let us 
know without delay. We will take steps 
to secure you against any loss you 
may have sustained, provided when 
writing you complied with the condi- 
tions of the guarantee published in 
fine print on this page. 
aciapadbien ations hie 


The Question of Territorial Expansion. 


Senator Proctor has made a speech 
in which he expresses hope that the 
administration of the United States in 
the Philippines “may be such as to 
bring them up to a safe, self-governing 
basis, and that this responsibility may 
be shifted to their shoulders as fast as 


they show themselves fitted for it.” Mr 
Proctor has heretofore been notorious 
for his expansion views, but he now 
says: 

“If I could make the future geogra- 
phy of the American union, I might 


be a little uncertain about the northern 
boundary, whether to make it Canada 
or the Arctic ocean, preferably the lat- 
ter in God’s good time. Franklin said 
in 1783 it must come some time, and he 
Was a wise man. But th 

would be fixed—east by the Atlantic, 
west by the Pacific, and south by the 
republic of Mexico and the gulf. And 
within these boundaries may the fu- 
ture government of our country re- 


other lines 





main—its executive, leg tive and ju- 


diciary branches, and the voting popu- 
lation that makes that government.” 
Edwin Atkinson figures the cost of 
our war with Spain to the end of this 
year at 920 millions of dollars. This 
amount is slightly larger than the bond- 
ed debt of the United States bearing 
interest now outstanding. 
es ‘a 

Will the Zebrula Displace the Mule 
-Much is being said in the old coun- 
try concerning the zebrula, which is a 
cross between the zebra and the ordi- 
nary domestic horse. Experiments in 
Germany indicate that this cross is 
much more satisfactory than the mule, 
The peculiar hardness of the hoofs, 
especially adapts it for transport work 
heretofore performed by mules. The 
Indian government is experimenting 
with the zebrula for’ transporting 
mountain artillery. Compared vith 
horses and cattle it has peculiar ad- 
vantages, as it is immune against the 
very dangerous horse disease of Africa 
and also against the deadly tsetse fly. 
Prof Cosar Ewart has been experi- 
menting with this cross since 1895, and 
believes he has succeeded in develop- 
ing an animal superior in every re- 
spect to the mule. 


Mange in Horses—At the Virginia 
experiment station a 2% solution of 
chloro-naphtholeum applied twice @ 
week to horses speedily cured this troue- 
ble. 
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Mint Yield Short, Prices High. 





is a subject of 
than in several 


Peppermint farming 
more interest this fall 


years past. The crop is short, crop 
conditions throughout the growing 
season went from bad to worse, the 
yield of oil is unusually small and 


prices are high. The tone of the mar- 
ket is one of great firmness, and the 
impression prevails that more farmers 
will go into mint growing next season. 
Inquiry just completed by American 

Agriculturist brings uniform testimony 
of a short yield in Michigan, the chief 
producing territory; in Indiana, and in 
Wayne county, N Y, a section formerly 
very prominent for years, followed by 
loss of interest the past three seasons 
and this in turn by increased attention 
now that prices are higher. 

In the producing area of Michigan 
heavy rains flooded the fields during 
both the planting and harvesting sea- 
sons, and at the latter caused serious 


loss through washing the oil from the 
leaves and knocking plants down so 
that the remaining leaves largely 


rotted off, reducing the tonnage for the 
stills. The work of distillation was 
also retarded on account of rains. Thes2 
unfavorable conditions more than off- 
set the increase in acreage last spring 


ind the total yield of oil, while per- 
haps larger than last season’s’ short 
crop, is small at best. 


price tendency for a 
couple of years has coaxed a good 
many farmers in Wayne county, N Y, 
back into the peppermint industry, yet 
the past season was a poor one and 
some growers believe it the smallest 
in 15 to 20 years. One prominently 
identified with the industry writes us 
that in his opinion the actual crop of 
oil in Wayne county this year will not 
exceed 15,000 pounds, the smallest, with 
the exception of last year, in 17 years; 
a general annual average of the New 
York crop covering a long period is 
perhaps 50,000 pounds. 

Prices for oil are high compared with 
‘Yo low level of a few years ago, when 
ie market was well under $1. teturns 
ii American Agriculturist show a 
yeneral range of $2.50 to $3 per pound 
in Michigan and New York, one report 
from Elkhart county, Ind, $2.25. It is, 
of course, not entirely clear how much 
of this high level is due to the fact 
that some of the big dealers loaded up 
last year with $4 oil and perchance feel 
they must support the market now in 


The upward 


order to make themselves whole. The 
present wholesale price in New York 


is $2.70 to $2.80 per pound in bulk, fancy 
brands in a small way $3.30@$3.35. 

In Wayne county, N Y, a consider- 
able number of growers who the past 
few years have engaged in sugar beet 
culture are again in peppermint, yet 
the area is much smaller than a few 
years ago. Advices to American Agri- 
eculturist show that farmers around 
Lyons, Lock Berlin, Newark, etc, will 
plant more mint next year; roots are 
looking well this fall. At Lyons, price 
to growers $2.50 to $3 per pound, largely 
around $2.75, farmers inclined to hold. 
At Newark, oil selling largely at deal- 
ers’ offer of $2.50 to $2.75; at Lock Ber- 
lin, $2.75, farmers holding their oil. 


Fair Crop of Cauliflower Secured. 

Interest in cauliflower for market 
purposes can in a general way be said 
to be country wide, yet a few localities 
devote special attention to this crop. 
According to the federal census about 
2600 acres were planted to this vegeta- 
ble in 1900. Among the more important 
sections Long Island occupies a prom- 
inent position. The crop this year, ac- 
cording to American Agriculturist’s 
special correspondents, did not gener- 
ally yield so well as in 1902. This was 
especially true on Long Island, al- 
though in some cases the yield sur- 
passed that of a year ago. The Mas- 
sachusetts crop in Middlesex county 
Was not up to the average, so in other 
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sections of the state where smaller 
areas are cultivated. 

Prices to growers compare favor- 
ably with those of a year ago, $1.50 
to $3 per barrel being the range. Best 
stock is in fair to active demand and 
in many sections growers have mar- 
keted freely since the opening of the 
harvest season. 

Pres Charles H. Aldrich of the Long 
Island cauliflower growers’ association 
writes American Agriculturist that 1500 
to 1700 acres were devoted to this crop 
en Long Island, a slight increase over 
last year. The quality of the crop 
was good. The demand has been active, 
many orders coming from western 
cities, prices at Mattituck lower than 
a year ago. At Yaphank, demand good 
at $1.50 to $3 p barrel. 

About 160 acres were planted to cau- 
liflower around Cutchogue, L I; yield 
and quality not so good as last year. 
The demand is active, growers receiy- 
ing around $2 p bbl. Crop at Marion- 
ville very fair, demand good at prices 
a little lower than those of 1902. In the 
Baiting Hollow section 16% of the land 
was devoted to cauliflower this year, 
according to a prominent grower there. 
The yield is considerably better than 
the average and present demand 
moderate, quality is excellent. Scat- 
tering reports from other parts of New 
York, from Ohio and further west show 
fair yields and a generally good de- 
mand. Around Sinclairville, Chautau- 
qua county, the crop was considerably 
above the average of a number of 
years. From 25 to 50 acres devoted to 
cauliflower; price with leaves off $27 
r ton, trimmed $22. In Wayne county, 
O, demand better than for a number of 
years, yield below the average. 

Best stock sells at $2.50 per barrel at 
Housatonic, Mass, or about 50 cents 
higher than in 1902. The crop was 
very late and was equal to two-thirds 
of the average for this section. Some 
caulifiower is grown for pickling pur- 
poses around South Vernon, Vt; yield 
very fair, and selling at $25 per ton. 

= —_———__- — 


Ginseng Growing for Profit. 





Ginseng culture on a commercial 
scale continues to attract much inter- 
est in various parts of the country. In 
reply to a desire for further knowledge 
on the subject by G. V. Cc. B. and 
other subscribers, will say that this 
root has an important place in our an- 
nual exports, almost wholly to China. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, 
the total exports of ginseng from the 
United States were 151,985 pounds at 
an average value of $5.23 per pound. 

The plants will grow in any quantity 
or texture of soil, with the exception 
of clay, heavy clay loam, light sand 
and muck. The best soil is a good fri- 
able loam. Roots from two to four 
years old should be set a distance of 
about 5 inches apart each way. If the 
soil be naturally fertile, little or no ma- 
nuring will be necessary for the first 
crop. Beginners in the growing of gin- 
seng will do well to purchase the new 
book, Ginseng, published by Orange 
Judd company, which gives full particu- 
lars about the cultivation, harvesting 
and marketing of the plant. This book 
may be secured from this office for 50 
cents, postpaid. 

The following table shows the ex- 
ports of ginseng from the United States 
during the past nine years and the 
average value per pound. 

EXPORTS OF GINSENG AND VALUES. 


Year Pounds Value Avy val 
Co eee $796,008 $5.23 
eee 154,063 856,515 5.55 
 : ee 801,672 5.37 
1900 bane 50 SOR 833,710 5.18 
1899 eeerms 782,546 3.47 | 
er 638,446 3.66 | 
: ae o0onckeeeee 840,686 4.68 
eee . 199,436 770,673 3.86 
1895 . 0 00 c0aeepaee 826,713 3.54 
————— — —— 
Small Interest in Castor Beans— 


On the wane for a number of years, 
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SHER D Sens! 


A Business-Experience Contest 


FOR THE REPLIES THAT MOST CLEARLY 
AND FULLY ANSWER THE QUES- 
TIONS BELOW, WE WILL GIVE 
$200 WORTH OF PRIZES 





First, in cash.......... $50.00 
Second prize........... 25.00°* 
: | RSE errr re 10.00* 


Two prizes of $ each. 10.00°* 
Ten prizes of $2 each. 20.00* 
35 prizes of $1 each.... 35.00° 


SN) fonxsinncnemeda $150.00 

The prizes marked with an asterisk (*) 
will be in the form of orders on advertisers 
in our November issues for any of their 
goods (to be selected by the winners) to the 
amount of $5, $2 and $1 respectively. The 
first prize winner will have the option also 
of having the largest prize paid in cash or 
in orders on our advertisers, as he may 
prefer. 

To each of 530 persons whose answers are 
of special merit, but who may not win 
any of the above prizes, we will give a 
six months’ subscription to this paper, not 
for himself, but to be _ presented as @ 
Christmas gift to any friend he specifies 
who is not now a_ subscriber. 

To the next 100 best answers, a_ three 
months’ subscription, to be presented to @ 
non-subscriber as a Christmas gift. Anyone 
may reply. No answers will be available 
for prizes if mailed later than Dec 1. No 
fee or restrictions, simply tell the facts. 


THE QUESTIONS 

(1) Of all the advertisers at present in 
American Agriculturist, or that have pre- 
viously patronized our advertising columns, 
with which one have you done the most 
business (at any time or all the time) dure 
ing the past few years? 

(2) About how much money have you 
probably paid for their goods, as nearly 
as you can estimate? 

(3) Have you been pleased with 
dealings with you? 

(4) What did you buy, mostly, and how 
do you like what you bought? 

(5) In what way, if any, could the arti- 
cles you bought be improved, or your deal- 
ings with these people made still more 
satisfactory? 

(6) Do you always state, in writing to 
advertisers: “I saw your adv in American 
Agriculturist?”’ 

Such of these purchases as you may have 
made _ throu; a store, dealer or ent 
should be included just as though you had 
traded direct with the advertisers, 


REMARKS 


Read over the advertisements in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist this month or heretofore, 
select the one with whom you think you 
have done the most business (whether this 
fall, this year or for several years past), 
and answer our questions, by number, as 
best you can, in not less than 50 nor more 
than 500 words. 

The size and number of these prizes are 
certainly amazing. And is it not the least 
you can do for American Agriculturist to 
favor us with your experiences and views in 
answer to our questions? (By the way, 
what better Christmas gift can you make 
than a subscription to American Agricul- 
turist? It will only cost you $1 to present 
this paper to a friend for a whole year, or 
ou may send it to six different addresses 
or one year each for , or to yourself 
or any other single address six years for $5.) 

Address your reply to Prize Contest, 
American Agriculturist, New York. 
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the interest in castor beans as a money 
crop in many of the older producing 
sections appears now to be_ smaller 
than ever. Kansas, long prominent as 
a producer of this special crop, this 
year has but a small part of its 
usual yield. Fair crops are re- 
ported from Illinois, and doubtless 
Missouri and Oklahoma will have some 
beans for shipment. Prices cover 
about the same range as in previous 
years; $1.10 to $1.20 per bushel is paid 
to Kansas growers at shipping sta- 
tions and around $1.30 in Illinois. Lack 
of profit is principal reason given for 
the practical abandonment of this crop 
for others more remunerative. 





and prepare it for the 
seed. Williams’ Shaving soap 
softens the beard and prepares 
it for the razor. Lathers free- 
ly and the big, creamy lather 
penetrates the beard, softens 
it wonderfully, so that it of- 
fers the least resistance to 
the razor. Makes shaving 


easy and pleasant. 
SHAVING 
SOAP 


Softening, Soothing, Healing. 
Sold Throughout the World 


___ FREE 
A Trial Tablet if you mention 
this paper and send 2c stamp 
to pay postage. Address 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn, 





DIETZ 


are safe lanterns. 
The 


they are 
noted, They are not the dim, smoking, 
flickering kind, and they 


Don’t Blow Out. 


somyve tho giths tor tiling, triumings 
ove the glo or r 

lighting, ete. We make many styles 
of lanterns, Let ussend you our lan- 
tern book which shows how they are super- 
ior to others. You’!l find your choice on sale 
with your local dealer, or he’ll getit for you, 
B. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 73 Laight St., Hew York, 

Established 18/0. 
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MN That's the only farmer worth while these I 
{ { you're at it and find you are not up to the 
\ times it's not too late to take our 
Agricultural Correspondence 
Courses. 
It’s brought home and made practical on the 
farm. Notime lost. We supplement the agri- 
cultural college—do college work where col- 
lege “2 are past. College men, such as 
Prots. W. J. Kennedy and P. C. Holden 
end Dr. A. T. Peters, have prepared our 
courses. They cover all phases of tive 
stock raising and feeding, 
and farming topics. The 
college. Students at work ev ere. If 
= would join us write for booklet, “The 
00 % Farmer." 
Correspondence Agricultural College, 
410 Nebraska Street, Sioux City, ta. 











MEAL OR FEED 
Fine meal for family use. Ear corn crusher and grinder, corn cracker, 
all round feed maker for every farm need. 


Monarch Mills 
a 
Sold on 16 @ayotrestial, 
Get Monarch catalog before buying. 
Sprout Waldron & Co 
Box 216, Muncy, Pa. 











Anima Meac 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


Th Bowker 43 chavvam st, BOSTON 


BOOK AsOUT iT FREE. 




















Mich. Farm and Timber Land 
ON CREDIT 


2200 on eas yments will buy 40 acres of the best fertile 
land in Michigan close to market. For all a safe invest- 
ment; for the poor sure independence. Write for maps ant 
varticulars. Upper Peninsula Land Co., Ltd., 819 Wash- 
oten Areade, Detroit, Mich. 

Re veRENCES:—Cleveland -Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland; Pe». 
ples Savings Bank, Detroit; Colonial Trust Co., New York. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 


, on Editorial Page. 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 
Read by Half a [lillion People Each Week 


TOOTS i SS eee 


Chat with The Editor 


Our readers are certainly pleased with the big 
announcement in American Agriculturist last week 
of the re-establishment on a large scale of this 
department, ‘It is just what we wanted” is the 
general comment, 

“IT am so glad you have made a half rate of 
only 24 cents per word to all who wish to acver- 
tise for work, It ought to encourage every man or 
woman, boy or girl, who wants a job, to let that 
fact be known through the columns of the old 
relinhle American Agriculturist.’’ This word comes 
from a large truck farmer in New York, who says 
he has always been able to get good help when 
he engaged those who advertised for situations in 
American Agriculturist, 

This is not surprising, for those who have suffi- 
cient good sense to advertise for situations in this 
column can usually be looked on as having extra 
qualifications, 

Every One of Any Age 
who desires work in country or village, whether 
on the fartn, in the garden, at dairying, chopping, 
logging, driving team, or as blacksmiths, wiicel- 
wrights, or any similar occupation, can doubtiess 
get a chance at several good jobs by making their 
wants known through this department, 

Simply state the kind of a place you want, with 
such particulars as to wages, etc, as you may wish 
to specify, add your name and exact postoffice 
address, and send same to our Help Bureau, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, New York City, inclosing 2 
eents for each word, initial or abbreviation. Your 
adv 4vill appear in the earliest issue following its 
receipt, and will be read by over half a million 
people. A large proportion of these _—— wish 
to hire help themselves, or know of others who 
do, You can remit by postotiice or express ‘money 
order, by postage stamps or silver. 

So, too, any girl or woman who wants work in 
a family im rural village or on the farm, or who 
desires any special work in those sections, can get 
it by making her wants known in the same way. 
There is a great demand for women and girls 
among the half million people that read this column 
every Week. They offer good homes, good pay. 

Help Wanted 

There must be vast numbers of both sexes among 
those who read this column who want work, who 
for one reason or another do not advertise for it, 
direct, These people prefer to answer the adver- 
tisements of those who advertise for help, Judging 
from the experience of all who have advertised un- 
der ‘“‘Help Wanted” in American Agriculturist, this 
is unquestionably one of the cheapest, simplest and 
most effective ways of solving the help problem. 
Since it only costs 5 cents a word for employers 
to make their wants known to a half million people, 
the price is within the reach of all. 


A Request and Prizes 

We shall be pleased to receive suggestions from 
employers, also from hired men and hired women, 
or boys an? girls, as to how this department can 
be made still more helpful. If you all take an in- 
terest in if. right off now, this bureau will be- 
come absolutely indispensable on the farms and in 
the homes throughout the western states. 

We will divide $5 among those who send the best 
suggestions cbout the Help Bureau during Novem- 
ber, and we would like the experience of all who 
have used this department. 

The three hints given at the head of this de- 
partment last week should be carefully read again. 
Make your advs sufficiently explicit so as to avoid 
unnecessary correspondence and save postage. We 
also urge both employers and employees to be 
prompt in answering advs. Experience shows that 
the best help and the best situations are snapped 
up quickly, 

What They Say About It 

I have used the help burean_a good many times, 
and think Ls of it.—{SAMUEL J. MILLER, Del- 
aware Co, ‘a 

Your help bureau will be a great aid to farmers 
wanting help, and to those wanting places on a 
farm, It enabled me to hire a first-class farm hand, 
By another little adv in your Farmers’ Exchange 
1 sold all the calves I had for sale.—C. 8. 
TURNER, Cortland Co, N 

Through my adv I got a very nice boy who I 
think will be very satisfactory all around, I got a 
number of letters and think the help bureau will 
be a great aid to farmers.—(|C. R, EDGERLY, 
Kent Co, Del : 

We secured a postion with good, nice, reliable 
people by our advertisement in your help bureau, 
I would advise pro looking for work or wanting 
to buy or sell anything to advertise im your paper, 
os it is the best of its a The be? SFE 

consider valuable to farmers.—LV 
MERRIAM & BROTHER, Monroe Co, N Y. 





- HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Man and wife to work on small farm 
and manage and care for small herd of cattle; 
necessary help. Wages, $40 per month, house rent, 
milk, potatoes and_ vegetables, as ed. Imme- 
diate ak References required. BOX 4%, 
Saugerties, N 


WANTED Working | farmer and_ wife, preferably 

under 45. Good wages for capable and desirable 
couple; furnished dwelling, vegetables, provisions, 
fuel and $40 monthly. Only written applications, 
with full particulars and copies of references, con- 
sidered. P O BOX 23. White Plains, N Y. 





w "ANT ED—Manager, for my Big “Meadows 1 farm, 

Hardin | Co, Ojo. Grazing, grain and_ dairying. 
The right place for the right P= ** In_ inquir- 
ing state family, experience and_ give references, 
GEORGS W. GILL, Columbus, O, 


pou ‘LTRYMAN WANTED AT “ONCE— On fancy 

farm, with small poultry outfit; modern conven- 

iences. Other duties part of time. Young man, 

wimnegried. Send references. SUPT GRASSLAND 
RMS, Chapinville, Ct. 








WANTED Boy with abont two years’ experience 
in country newspaper printing office, who wishes 
tu finish his trade as compositor. Write S. J. 
MONCR, Printer, Lithograph Bldg, aa, S 0. 

WANTED—A reliable man to milk and take care care 
of —, and horses. Give reference and state wages 


Bpected A ation for the right man. 
wit KOCH. Hale 





FAR 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


In a recent issue of American Agri- 
culturist, Mr Gillett tells how to build 
a silo, but I do not understand it fully. 
Most silos have strong hoops’ which 
the makers claim are necéssary and 
which must be tightened now and then 
to keep the air out. As I understand 
Mr Gillett’s article, the strips % inch 
by 6 inches and 12 inches long are 
nailed to the studding and this is all 
that keeps the studding from spread- 
ing. From all I have read about silos, 
there is considerable pressure from the 
inside. I wish to build a silo with just 
enough brick to raise the wood above 
the ground. How dees Mr Gillett hold 
his doors in and does he use felt to 
make them tight? Would tarred paper 
put under the laths counteract any 
cracks in the plaster? What did this 
16x30 silo cost ready for silage? Were 
building brackets used in place of 
staging on the inside of the silo?—[A 
Subscribe: 

I like American Agriculturist first, 
because it gives in a bright way the 
most up-to-date methods of treating 
stock, crops and land; second, it gives 
helpful suggestions as to the construc- 
tion of farm buildings: third, it pub- 
lishes a resume of the agricultural 
news of the country: fourth, by its ad- 
vertising lists, it puts the farmer in 
communication with the manufactur- 
ers of improved agricultural machin- 
ery and fifth, it has a department of 
interest for the farmer’s children and 
the farmer’s wife.—[J. E. Armstrong, 
Erie County, N Y. 





I am one of those city people who 
have acquired lands in the country on 
which to spend six or eight months of 
the year, but I have noticed this—that 
progress in machinery has tended to 
lower the position or social standing 
of farm laborers. It has driven a lot 
of these men from the farm to the city, 
into occupations for which they are 
wholly untitted. Such people are dis- 
contented, the more so as at heart they 
still long for the hills and plains and 
quiet streams of the farm. In former 
years, the hired man looked forward to 
becoming a land owner and the opera- 
tor of his own farm, but too often does 
not do so at the present time. I would 
like to know what others of your read- 
ers think about this matter.—P. Wy- 
man. 

This exodus of young men to the city 
seems entirely wrong. The ideal life 
may be secured by remaining on the 
farm. It is the most natural and beau- 
tiful. This life that seems to attract 
so many of our young people is really 
artificial and not of an ennobling char- 
acter, but likely to create a wrong im- 
pression of the true and noble purposes 
of life. In a very great measure par- 
ents are responsible for this condition 
of things, because they have not had 
enough respect for their vocation. The 
children are led to think that almost 
any place is preferable to the farm, 
when in truth the opposite conclusion 
should be the one arrived at. Set out 
trees, paint the buildings, grow fruits 
and vegetables and make the farm 
home inviting—[F. H. D., Steuben 
County, N Y. 





HELP WANTED—Continued. 


WANTED-— Young nen to leege telegraph a be 
tions paying $0 to a_month Pe ene Cat- 
alog free. Ea ‘PERI TENDE NT, Telegraph School, 
Lebanon, \ 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED-—Situation as farm manager by a man 
of good education and considerable means. Has 
owned and managed wm, for P years Has now 
leased farm to son. 


oom efficient: single. Wants. 8 sont ond Gn B. WILT LT. 
SIF, Skaneateles, N Y¥. 

MAN of many years’ experience in fruit culture 
in orida would % to bg ae select choles 
of such property. Is co en 
lands, rete. Address _G. PRED ERI EDWAR 


Box 24, Walpole, } ( 











‘WANTED— Young men to Rs eg form 
implement manufacturer at Work ti thi 


in 
your leisure time, Address r » L., 617 Market 
strect, Steubenville, 0. 





WANTED-Situation as s general manager on g@fi- 
tleman’s place. Experienced in scientific farming and 
care Of stock. Full information from employer. 
R. 8., Box 33, Darien, Ct. 





AND NEAR 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The United States grand jury at 
Portland, Ore, has returned indictments 
against three persons on charges of 
forgery in connection with the entry 
of public lands in southern Oregon 
districts. Other true bills have been 
found and further indictments are 
looked for. 








The general missionary committee of 
the Methodist church, north, will report 
at its meeting at Omaha, Neb, next 
week the most successful year finan- 
cially in the history of that body. Mis- 
sionary contributions will show an in- 
crease of $150,000 over last year, bring- 
ing the total up to $2,500,000. 





Sam Parks, the notorious walking 
delegate of the housemiths’ and bridge- 
men’s union of New York city, has for 
the second time been convicted of ex- 
tortion and now faces a term of im- 
prisonment. 





Mrs Emma _ Booth-Tucker, wife of 
Commander Booth-Tucker, and consul 
in America of the Salvation army, was 
instantly killed in a wreck on the San- 
ta Fe railroad, 85 miles east of Kansas 
City, Mo. Col Thomas C. Holland, 
in command of the Salvation Army at 
Amity, Col, who was accompanying 
Mrs Booth-Tucker, was mortally 
wounded. 

Pres Roosevelt has appointed Gov 
Dole to the office of United States dis- 
trict judge for Hawaii to succeed the 
late Judge Estee, and George R. Carter, 
secretary of Hawaii to be governor of 
the territory, succeeding Gov Dole. Mr 
Carter is now in theis country engaged 
in floating the $1,000,000 Hawaiian loan. 





Experiments with an electric traction 
system on the Erie canal have proved 
so successful it is probable that they 
will soon be adopted for the propulsion 
of canal boats. 





The feeling of dissatisfaction in Can- 
ada over what is believed in some cir- 
cles there ‘‘to have been a sacrifice of 
the dominion interests by the imperial 
government” in the Alaskan dispute, 
seems to grow in intensity. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier shows no inclination to 
allay the discontent. In fact, he has 
openly announced his intention of lead- 
ing a movement looking to a loosening 
of the bonds which bind the country 
to the United Kingdom. 





The American public health associa- 
tion in convention at Washington, D 
C, has adopted a resolution urging upon 
congress the importance of the re-es- 
tablishing of the army canteen in the 
interests of health. 


Col William F. Cody, familiarly 
known as Buffalo Bill, who has just 
closed a successful tour of England, 
and is now on his way to America, has 
made his last appearance as a show- 
man and will retire to Wyoming, to 
take up life as a private citizen. 








Gov Hunt of Porto Rico will retire 
from his position as executive head of 
the island soon after January 1, and 
will be appointed a federal district 
judge for Montana. 





Emperor William of Germany will 
offer a handsome trophy for an inter- 
national ocean yacht race across the 
Atlantic, to be competed for during the 
early summer of 1904. 





The possibility of shipping fresh fruit 
from California to the Philippines and 
Asiatic ports has been clearly demon- 
strated. A shipment consisting of As- 
trachan apples, Bartlett pears and 
plums were sent by S. W. Charles of 
Palo Alto, from Santa Clara, in cold 
storage on the transport Sherman, and 
was received at Manila, after a five 
weeks’ voyage, in almost perfect condi- 
tion. With better refrigeration the 
California fruit growers are confident 
that their products can be successfully 
and profitably marketed in the Philip- 
pines. 





The Alaskan boundary decision will 
be of decided benefit to American rail- 
roads, said Charles S. Mellen last week, 
who is leaving the presidency of the 
Northern Pacific to assume a_ similar 
position with an eastern railroad. ““Had 
the award of the commission been the 
other way, all of the traffic to and 
from the territory in dispute would 





have been taken from the American 
lines and turned over to the Canadian 
Pacific. There is a great future for the 
northwestern country.” 





The Iowa weather bureau is now 
sending daily weather forecasts by 
telephone to farmers in the more re-« 
mote parts of the state, over 100,009 
farmers now receiving the service, 
Which has become most valuable in 
planning the work of the farm. 





Pres Roosevelt has appointed Thurs« 
day, November 26, as a day of prayer 
and thanksgiving. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
News and Talks About Land 


Five Cents Per Word 
Read by Half a [lillion People Weekly 


ee tua 

We believe that the general use of this depart. 
ment by those who want to buy, sell or exchanges 
} real estate will speedily result in instituting a 
veritable real estate market. We see no reason 
| why the market for real estate should not become 
as active and prices as well known and as well 
established as is the market for stocks and securi« 
ties in Chicago or New York. 

Our advertisements of lands for sale, their de. 
scriptions and prices, will constitute an array of 
offerings that give a fair index to prices and 
values. We wish everyone who uses this depart- 
ment would report to us when they have bonght, 
sold or exchanged a piece of property, describing 
the real estate, its improvements and buildings, and 
the price or consideration with sutticient fullness, 
so that we may form an accurate idea of the reat 


estate market in that locality. Please report also 
the price at which that property changed hands a 
few years ago, so as to show the present status of 
the real estate market compared to earlier years, 
The fact is, investment in improved land or in 


| unimproved property was never safer than to-day. 


There are no more vast areas of free public land 
in the United States to keep down the price of im- 
proved land, 


The editorial in the last issue of American Agri- 
eulturist emphasizes still more powerfully the good 
prospects ahead for the farmers, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the demand 


for farm land should be even greater than the 
offerings 

We direct special attention of all interested in 
lands to the display advertisements in this issue 
of various offerings of attractive real estate. 





262 1-2-ACRE dairy-truck farm, 40 miles south of 
Atlanta, Ga, on Central railroad, Station and 
postoffice on place, 2 1-2 miles from Griffin; § 
large cotton mills; good market; 80 acres in high 
state of cultivation, Balance in good pasture; all 
lies well. Good spring water; 8-room house; 2 
barns; 200 apple trees. $30 per acre. A. R, TAY- 
LOR, Vineyard, Ga, 


<ceaniianpbibiptaiananmi — a 
230-ACRE fruit and dairy farm, 210 in cultivation, 
most well set in grass; good buildings, nice location, 


3 miles from Sweetwater, Tenn; is paying well. 
Will sell cheap on easy terms, reason for selling 
am mechanic; have good job: cannot get help to 
run farm. For particulars, address J, J. BROWN, 
Station B, Sweetwater, Tenn, 


~ FOR SALE OR RENT—One of the best improved 
farms in Ohio, 9 miles north of Columbus. On a 
free turn . contains 260 acres level, black 
land, well underdrained and fenced. Two good 
houses and two sets of barns. One-third cash, bal- 
ance & suit purchaser, J. E. KAYE, Worthing- 
beseead . 


“MONEY IN. FARMING | on this farm; 2 1-3 
aces, Vineland, N J. Good buildings. Sweet 
potato culture for seed and market. Fruit. Actual 
receipts 1902, $2874, Owner must sell. Given away 
_ _ F. TABER, 189 Montague street, Brook- 
yn, } 


FOR SALE-—Farm of 150 acres, near center of 
Orange county, N Y. House of 11 rooms, adapted 
for summer boarders. All necessary outbuildings, 
oo FARMER, Stony Ford, Orange County, 


PY 








200-ACRE FARM for sal sale, , Jefferson county, 
half mile from _ railroad station, postoffice and 
school, Good buildings, Address J, M. ) Ne 
1..G, Steubenville, O, or L. C. BROWNING, 
Wellsburg, W Va. 

FOR SALE—Valuable truck farm, Monmouth 
county, N_J. Thirty-eight acres, Near to railroad, 
trolley’ and steamboat. Terms easy. Address MRS 
J. K. WALLI ING, New Monmouth, N J 























FOR SALE -Farm of 160 acres in Monmouth Co, 
N J. Suitable for trucking and general farming, 
undcriaid with marl. Write for particulars, Address 
FARMER, Box 82, Holmdel, N J. 


260-ACRE FARM, “well w atered, fine timber, good 
orchard, large brick dwelling, barn and outhouses, 
For further particulars apply to L. H. RIEI 
Lisbon, Bedford County, Va. 

FOR SALE—A fine 200-acre farm underlaid with 
coal, 50 acres timber. Good buildings, soil and 
water. $30 per acre; would sell half, ALEX FAR- 
SON, Keith, O. 


“WANTED—To rent farm on shares in central Or 
western Ohio, by experienced Pennsylvania farmer, 
D. M. WEST, Deep Valley, Green County, Pa. 


BULL IVAN COUNTY summer boarding house “and 
100-acre farm for sale cheap. Choice location, A. 
W. SMITH, Parksville, N Y. 

ACRES, ~ good buildings, large peach 


~ RIGHTY 
cheap, $1600. C, T. 


orchard, apples, pears, plums, 
W. WILLIAMS, Milford, Del. 


“10 RENT—Truck farm, forty acres. Mile from 
market house. Ten thousand inhabitants. NICK- 
ERSON, Sunbury, Pa. 


FINE FARM, ~ 432 acres, 20-room house, 
Claiborne, Md, for sale cheap. J. FRANK’ TUR 
NER, Easton, Md. 


~ CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y—Fine e 122-acre farm in 
Venice Township for sale, Address C, HOWLAND, 
Catskill, N Y. 


GOOD FARM FOR SALE—283 acres, one mile 
from railroad. E. P, WOOD, Hewlett, Va. 
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The Wilt Disease of Tobacco. 

R. E. B. M’KENNEY, U 8 DEPT OF AGRI. 

So far as is known, the wilt disease 
does not make its appearance until the 
tobacco has attained about a third of 
its growth. The first evidence the 
grower has of the disease is the sud- 
den wilting, or drooping, of one or 
more of the leaves. This wilting is 
not temporary, caused by intense sun- 
light and excessive heat, but a per- 
manent one, followed by withering of 
the wilted leaves. In some cases only 
a few of the leaves are killed. As a 
rule, though, the wilting of a few leaves 
is followed by wilting and the subse- 
quent withering of all the leaves of the 
plant. Later the base of the stem 
blackens and rots. The roots at this 
stage of the disease are likewise black- 


ened and usually soft and mushy. 

Wilted tobacco always reveals 
the presence of a fungus in the 
woody parts of roots and stem. 


The black lines running up through 
the wood of the stem readily show to 
the naked eye when cut or broken 
across the passage of the fungus up 
the stem. This disease is a soil fun- 
gus, and gains entrance to the plants 
through the fine roots. it rapidly 
spreads into the larger roots and up 
into the stem. The path is through 
the woody vessels which conduct the 
sap upward, In many cases the growth 
of the fungus is so great that the 
woody vessels are almost, if not com- 
pletely, plugged up. The flow of crude 
sap up to the leaves is either very 
much decreased or entirely stopped. 
Since there is no supply of water from 
the roots to replace that evaporated 
from the surface of the leaf, the leaf 
wilts and dies. 
CONTROL OF THE DISEASE, 


Once a plant becomes affected by the 
disease there is no hope of its recov- 
ery, and when the larger part of the 
field is affected the crop is a total loss 
to the grower. Sudden drouths have 
been said to arrest the progress of the 
disease, but they do not save the crop. 
The treatment of the wilt must be one 
of prevention—that is, the spreading 
of the disease must be prevented, and 
an effort made to rid the infected fields 
of it. In treatment of the disease, it is 
of the greatest importance that the 
long-lived character of the mold-like 
threads of the fungus in the soil and 
its manner of reproduction, or, more 
popularly speaking, of seeding itself, 
be borne in mind. 

This disease has been known to live 
in the soil for a number of years and 
still be able to produce. This is par- 
ticularly true in districts with mild 


winters. It is therefore useless to plant 
tobacco on infected fields until they 
have been rested from five to eight 


depending upon the amount of 


years, 
disease present. During this resting 
period sorghum, corn, wheat, oats, or 


any other crop of the grass family may 
be planted with safety, since these are 
not subject to this disease. Sorghum 
and corn are particularly recommend- 
ed, Tomato and eggplant also suffer 
from a ‘wilt diease. That the tobacco 
wilt is the same as that affecting these 
plants has not yet been proved, but 
the relation of the tomato and eggplant 
to tobacco make it not improbable that 
all three may suffer from the same dis- 
ease. 

In order to eradicate the disease, it 
is necessary that all source of infec- 
tion of new fields be destroyed. All 
diseased plants should therefore be 
burned on the field where they were 
grown. The burning of the plants does 
not mean any loss to the grower, be- 
cause the chief fertilizing value of the 
tobacco stems lies in the amount of 
potash which they contain. In the 
burning the potash ig-not lost, but is 
retained in the ash, “nd has fully as 
much value as before burning. If the 
diseased plants are not burned, they 
are scattered about and serve to inoc- 
ulate new fields. Plows and other tools 
used on the infected land should be 
cleaned where used. Since the growth 
is favored by acid substances and hin- 
dered by alkaline substances, washing 
the tools with soap and water is ad- 
vised, since the slight alkalinity of the 
soap acts injuriously on the fungus. 

As an additional means of getting 
rid of the fungus it is advised that the 
tobacco stubble be plowed up in the 
autumn and burned on the field. The 
reason for this is twofold. In the first 
place, this stubble ts a good breeding 





LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 


place for the fungus during the win- 
ter; secondly, of the three kinds of 
fruiting or seedlike bodies formed by 
this fungus, the one most difficult of 
destruction is produced on the roots 
during the autumn and winter. By 
turning up the stubble in autumn and 
burning it these seedlike bodies are 
either prevented from forming or are 
largely destroyed, if already formed. 
Tobacco suffering from wilt will rarely 
set seed, but should such happen the 
seed should not be used, because it 
would be poorly formed and yield only 
weak seedlings. 
=_ — 


Tobacco Notes. 


The output of the various lines of 
tobacco for the first 9 mos of the calen- 
dar year has been generally satisfac- 
tory, with the exception of smoking 
and chewing tobacco. The decrease in 
this branch has been 4.984,000 Ibs. In- 
crease in cigars during the same period 
has been 8%. Cigarettes of all kinds 
have increased 18%. This increase is 
confined solely to cigarettes taxed at 
$1.08, which show a large increase, as 
those taxed at $3 still continue to de- 


crease. The output of snuff over the 
Same period last year shows an in- 
crease of 7%. 


NEW YORK. 

T10Ga Co—About half of the 50 a of 
tobacco raised in vicinity of Oswego 
was ruined by hail. Crop not damaged 
was fully 20% better quality than last 
year’s. But little tobacco has been 
taken down. Leaf seems to be curing 
an extra good color and texture. No 
sales yet reported. Growers prefer to 
sell in bundle. 


CHEMUNG Co—Both yield and acreage 
of this year’s tobacco crop are about 
30% less than in ’02, but quality is much 
superior. Crops averaged from 1000 to 
1500 Ibs p a, and while of medium 
growth were very sound. But few re- 
ports have been heard of pole sweat. 
Leaf is curing thin and light in both 
texture and color. No sales have yet 
been made in Big Flats section, so as 
yet no prices have been established. 
Sales have been reported in the vicin- 
ity of Horseheads as follows: Edward 
Rhinehart 138c, Grant Gould 12%c, 
Charles Clark, Gilbert & Silsbee 12c, 
Levi Brown, George Grant, Uri Goff 
lic, and Vaughn & Kent 10%c p Ib in 
bundle. Sales were all made to Gans 
& Mehan. These growers all live in 
the Big Flat section. 

ORE tate AE 

A Wise Investment is that which 
not only has the element of returning 
a fair rate of interest, but is also safe. 
A reliable banking house with fixed 
rules of doing business, paying 4% in- 
terest on deposits, carries conviction 
of security and profit to all classes of 
investors, the farmer, the wage earner, 
business and professional man. On 
every $100 invested $4.04 is earned every 
year, interest compounded semi-annu- 
ally and proportionately on other sums. 
Investments can be increased in any 
amount from $1 up, with the privilege 
of withdrawals at short notice. Your 
account, therefore, can be expanded or 
contracted at will, with no diminish- 
ing in earning capacity or depreciation 
in its value. The banking by mail sys- 
tem, which the Pittsburg bank of say- 
ings originated seven or eight years 
ago, makes it possible for every read- 
er of this paper to have an investment 
or savings account with that old es- 
tablished instiution. The methods of 
opening and keeping an account there 
are explained in the new ~° booklet 
mailed free with a souvenir of Pitts- 
burg, if you will mention this paper. 
Write a postal card to-day to the bank 
for this information. 





Farmers Exchange Advertising 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Ceats a Word. 
Read by Half a Millon People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
ae ce Agricul ge 3 =< only FIVE 
word, you can ady ou wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, as Me . 
Live stock, pure bred or grade, 
Cattle of any breed. 
Milch cows ry products or supplies. 
Horses, mules or jacks. 
“ot fol eggs or birds of the various brecds 
ae ducks, geese, turkeys, igeons, 
brooders or poultry supplies. 
. "eo goats 


gheep, wool, goa, ; 
Harness, , Grain, tile, silos. 
Seosctieldes und fungictian, 


Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 
he i pli 
oney or ‘ap ary suyplies. 
Dogs, cats or pet stock, 


Hogs, sows, tease, pigs. 
Grain or seeds. 


Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 
Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
Manures, fertilizers t food. 
Seeds plants, bulbs, lowers, fruits, vege- 


nursery s 
Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
Situations wanted in country or or town. 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as wo 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of eT i. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR or “TO 
RENT’ will be el at ne io rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKED. 

NNO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv - noticeable as a lerge one. 

E RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
ay» only five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK—Continued. 


SPECIAL 
Two two-year-old sows, 


REDUCTION SALE of _ Berkshires— 
weight 300, $30 each; six 
Lec! sits, weight 250, $30 each; six April gilts, 
weigh $35, each ; three April boars, weight 200, 
$30 ay two May boars, weight 130, $25 each; fifty 
fall pigs, $20 pair; thirty fall pigs, $15 pair, All 
are large, well marked, mostly from imported sires 
and dams, finest English br reeding. Order now and 
get the best. ELMWOOD FAR MS, ‘Se ipio, N Y. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages, mated, not 








“| akin, 8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, service boars, Guern- 


sey cattle. Write for circulars, P. F. HAMIL- 


TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


ne gy Chester White and Poland-China 

each. Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, 

White Holland turkeys and Scotch Collie pups; ali 
stock thoroughbred. W. A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY bull calves from 
highly bred sire and dams. Jersey Red boar pigs. 
For prices and description, write UPPER FREE- 
HOLD GUERNSEY FARM, Cream Ridge, N J. 


POLAND-CHINAS—April and June sows, August 
and es pigs, not akin. Perfection, Tecum- 
seh ani strains. Splendid specimens cheap, 
B. H. ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa, 

OIC SWINE— Service boars, bred sows, , fall 
igs, not akin, eligible. Also White Wyandots and 

igian hares. Satisfaction FISHER 
BROS, Collinsville, oO. 


” GUERNSEY CATTLE—Young stock, ” descendants 
of Mary Marshal No 5604, for sale at reasonable 
prices, APPLECOT *FARM, Easton, NY. 


HANDSOME HOLSTEIN bull calf, 3 months old, 
sired by Prince Kingdekol. Jersey Red River boars, 
WILLIAM EMPIE, Amsterdam, N Y, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN bul ready for service, 
heifer and bull calves not related, O. J. GOD- 
FREY, Pennellville, N Y. 


FOR PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
EL AKIN, Scipio, N Y. 











guaranteed, 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BRONZE, WHITE HOLLAND turkeys. Barred, 
White Rocks, Cochins, Langshans, Hamburgs, Wy-« 
andots, Brown, White Leghorns, WILLIS G, 
JOHNSON, Homer City, Pa, 


STANDARD — White Wyandot and Single- 
Comb Brown Legh cockerels for sale; prices 
my HERMANN “CROWTHER, North Kings- 

e, 


PARteines pee a ig rage = and pul- 
‘ete, $1.50 each, One pair Ang kids, $202. JAMES 
. CORWITH, Water Mill, eguffolk co NY. 
268-EGG STRAIN Single- sane White Leghorns 
exclusively. Choice __breedin cockerels for sale 
cheap, GRANT MOYER, it Plain, N Y. 


eo White s, Van Dreser 
strain only. Bargains in before winter. E. 
A, ANDREWS, Granville "Center, Pa. 


CANADIAN Barred Rock cockerels, large, vigorous 
birds from prize-winning stock; $1 to §3 each. M, 
C, HERNER, Mannheim, Ont. 


2000 POULTRY, pigeons, . eS dogs. cats, hares, 
ete. Incubator ee, &: J. A.’ BER- 
GEY, Box 1, Telford, Pa, 


ASIATIC POULTRY COMPOUND makes hens 
lay. Booklet free. JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 4, 
Parsons, Kan. 


WHITE WiANDOTS-Cogeue $1 to $2, pullets 
yr," to $1,502. O. A, WHEELER, R 2, Massena, 



































FINE THOROUGHBRED Silver Wyandot cock« 
erels) VERNON HUNT, Route 4, Newcastle, Pa, 


$1, JUNE HATCH Brown Leghorns, from great 
winter layers, A. HUNT, Route 4, Newcastle, Pa. 


PARRED: ROCKS; Brown Leghorn 
cheap. NELSON BROS, London, Pa. 


EXTRA PIT GAMES, Belgian hares. 
MARCUS ZEH, Central Bridge, N Y. 


SINGLE-COMB Brown Leghorns, E. Fk BOYC SB, 
Ar hdale, N YY. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


estab- 
poultry, 


“20 YEARS’ experience: best market results ob 
tained for fruit and produce, AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 | Duane | St, New York. 


APPLES, potatoes, “hay. ‘straw, poultry, produce, 
Prompt satisfactory returns. Eetablished 59 years, 
GIBBS x BRO, » Philadelphia, Pa, 











Reese 
cockerels 








Prices low, 











OLDEST commission house in New York; 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, B 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. 

WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 








SEEDS AND _NURSERY STOCK. 


WANTED—To exchange swee sweet potatoes for apples 
or white potatoes. have nice stock. Drop postal 
a pergemieas, WIL LIAM LORD, East New Mar- 

et, Md, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
_COLL 1E PUPS. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


75 MONTH AND EXPENSES—Paid reliable 
men in every locality. Permanent position, Ad- 
dress s ROYAL REMEDY CO, Dept A, ‘roledo, O. 


$30 A A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs "if 
introduce our Poultry Goods; THE ORW oN co, 
Dept 20, Parsons, Kan. 


ss MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PATENT poultry 














catcher that a prominent 
fancier says worth $10, Certainly worth $5 to any 
farmer or poultry handler. Price prepaid, 50 cents. 
Buy it, try it. If not satisfied, return it and get 
back money. If “a sare worth price write for cir- 
culars. JOHN 8. » Dept 3B, Augusta, Ky. 


POULTRY PAP ER, illustrated, § 8 pages, 2% cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
64-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free, POULTRY ADVOCAT ATE, _Syracuse, N Y. 


“FIRST UALITY sea shell, § $0 p barrel. Dis- 
count to the trade or orders for five barrels or 
Pe = now.”” GEORGE H. BROWN, Guil- 
ord, Ct, 


BARNS of plank—Cheapest, strongest. Book for 
stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, ©. 











~ CHOICE golden butter bred A J C € stock, 
Chester Whites, 10 wks, $10. CLIFTON FARMS, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


JERSEY S—Combivation and Golden _ Lad. Fo 
sale, 24 cows, 7 heifers, 34 bulls. S. E. NIVIN 
Landenburg, Pa. 


IMPORTED HAMPSHIREDOWN ram and prize 
winning lambs cheap, ROBERT PARSONS, Bing- 
hamton, N Y. 


~ POLAND-CHINA pigs, 8 weeks old, $6 April 
boars or sows $15. E. R. PAGE, Canandaigua, N Y. 














TWO WELL-BRED D Guernsey bull calves for | sale, " 
reasonable. JESSE THOM PSON, L isbon, ma me 

~ REGISTERED ~ POL AND- C HINAS- Young pigs, 
$6 each. Write me. G, 8S. HALL, Dilworth, O. 











LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Oxford Down rams. H, 8. TIL- 
BU RY, Campville, N Y, 


CHOICE 
RINK, Jennertown, Pa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS” cattle, W. HL 


REGISTERED LINCOLN rams for sale. STE- 
PHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, | N ‘ 
REGISTE RED O Cc spring ve cheap. E. P. 
ROGERS, Ketchums Corners, N 

~CHOICEST QUALITY Shropshire sheep. WIL- 


LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, Ct. 





~ CHESTER PIGS—Service boars, PAINE, 
Randolph, ve, 


South 


BERKSHIRES— All ag ages, prices 3 reasonable, A. 
D. MELICK, Pittstown, H 2. 





me. F, FUCHS buys and sells Angoras, Marble 
Falls, Tex. 


LARGE WHITE YORKSHIRE } hogs. Write A. 
VROOMAN, Carthage, N Y. 








DORSET EWES for sale. G. WEBER, Ark- 
A 


port, N 


LARGE YORKSHIRE Ay Dig® best breeding. LATI- 
MER BROS, Arkport, N 





«ns POLLED cattle. ANDREW BROS, Cedar- 





ANGORA GOATS—Forty registered docs, SAM- 
UEL DODDS, Anna, Il. 





Stave Silo—Best and cheapest 
EARL, Maofr, Malone, 


ADSROND AGE 
on the market. A. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT that will net 5 to 6 per 
cent free of x. Principal amply secured and 
advancing oy ane. If interested, state sum yot 
may wish to place (which should be not less than 
$l and By more than $11), and address for par- 
ticulars Editor American Agriculturist, 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York City. 











IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4c per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effect- 
ive method is to pay ie per w for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies. 


Well § Satisfied with the 
Investment. 


The results from our advertisement 
in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of American Agriculturist were all we 
could expect; we were well satisfied 
with the investment.—[Prudential Or- 
chard Co, Shermansville, Pa. 
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PATRONS 

















HALL WHERE NATIONAL GRANGE WILL MEET 


The national grange will hold 
next week. Plans have been made 
will be held in Fitzhugh hall, 


is only one block from the Gerard hotel, 


hall. 
Grange. 


directly opposite the city 


for National 


Arrangements 

The forthcoming session of the na- 
tional grange at Rochester begins next 
week and promises to be one of the 
largest of the kind ever held. The lo- 
cal committee, of which L. D. Welch 
is chairman, has sent out a directory 
and provided programs. The meetings 
will be held in Fitzhugh hall, the first 
public one Tuesday evening, November 
10, at 8 o'clock, with the following pro- 
gram: 

Meetirg opened by music; prayer by 
Dr H. H. Stebbins; piano solo by Mas- 
ter Curtis Davis of Gates grange; ad- 
dress of welcome by A. J. Rodenbeck, 
the mayor of Rochester; response by 
Aaron Jones, national master; piano 
solo, Mrs Cora Pierce Nye; address, 
Rochester City, by T. B. Dunn, presi- 
dent chamber of commerce; response, 
The nation, by N. J. Bachelder, gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire; recitation, 
Mrs Franc Fassett Pugsley of Pitts- 
ford, N Y; address, Fraternal societies, 
by Maj George A. Benton of Roch- 
ester: response, The grange, by E. B. 
Norris, master New York state grange; 
music. 

The first session of the grange will 
be called November 11 at 11 a m, at 
which time delegates will be received 
and seated. At 2 p m the sixth de- 
gree will be closed and the grange 
opened to the fourth degree. National 
Master Aaron Jones of Indiana will de- 
liver his annual address, after which 
committees will be announced and re- 
ports of state officers received. At the 
evening session the sixth degree will 
be conferred in full by the state 
grange. The state reports will be re- 
ceived Thursday afternoon, November 
12. Programs for the various sessions 
following will be announced later. At 
the evening session Thursday, the sev- 
enth degree will be conferred by offi- 
cers of the national grange. Arrange- 
ments are being made to exemplify 
four degrees of grange work by spe- 
cial teams at the evening session, No- 
vember 13. 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


NEW YORK. 
Master Norrts delivered an in- 
address before an open ses- 
at Hannibal Oc- 


State 
structive 
sion of Golden Sheaf 
tober 24. 

Gouveneur held an all-day meeting 
October 24. The morning session was 
largely devoted to conferring final de- 
grees on a class of six candidates. In 
the afternoon a musical and literary 
program suitable to the celebration of 
Ceres’s and Pomona’s day was given 
by the children and members. One 
member gave an entertaining account 
of a trip to the Pacific coast. The lec- 
turer’s hour at meetings this winter 
will be given to the study of foreign 

(3) 


its annual session at Rochester, NY, 
for 
Fitzhugh street, 


The sessions 
The hall 
which is 


a large attendance. 
as shown above. 
the central headquarters, 


countries. Holland is the first on the 
list. Topics will be assigned to differ- 
ent members. 

A meeting of Saratoga Pomona will 


be held November 14 at Saratoga 
Springs. 

Clinton, Sauquoit and Vernon will 
hold a union meeting November 7 
with Clinton, the date having been 
advanced. Patrons in Oneida and Her- 


kimer counties have been invited to at- 
tend. Mrs S. N. Judd of Canton will 
speak. 

Adams raised about $325 as a result 
of a fair held October 7 and 8 Both 
the brothers and sisters made large 
exhibits, 

The 30th anniversary of Indian River 
was celebrated October 24. Seven ap- 
plications for membership were _ re- 
ceived. An interesting program includ- 
ed an address bv State Overseer George 
A. Fuller. 

LYMAN DE FOREST WELCH, 
of Pittsford, Monroe county, N Y, 
chairman of the local committee, who 
is making arrange- 
ments for the 
meeting of the na- 
tional grange next 
week at Rochester, 
is a veteran Patron 
and well known 
throughout the 
state. He was born 
in Orleans county 
in 1844, and mar- 
ried Alice M. Ab- 
bott of Ogden, N 
Y, in 1869. Their 
home is brightened 
by the presence of 
five boys and one girl. Mr Welch has 
served through the ranks and is past 
master of grange No 424, besides having 
the honor of having been master of the 
Monroe county Pomona grange, which 
honor he’ says he thinks more of than 





any political office that might have 
been bestowed upon him. He is a 
stanch supporter of the order and an 


indefatigable worker. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookhaven will entertain Pomona 
No 3 of Chester and Delaware counties 
November 19. The meeting will be held 
in the grange hall, Media. 

Birmingham of Chadd’s Ford, al- 
though only organized last March, is 
growing rapidly. Over 20 new mem- 
bers have been received, and more will 
shortly join. 


State Lecturer Albert M. Cornell 
states that the financial condition of 
the grange is excellent. The _ state 


grange treasury possesses over $1000 
more this year than at the same time 
last season. 


DELAWARE. 


Kent county Pomona met October 22. 
Attendance was good. There was a 
large fruit and flower 





exhibit in which | 


HUSBANDRY 


much interest was taken. The meeting 
was addressed by Prof Foord and Da 
Neal of Delaware college. Resolutions 
favoring the parcels post system, the 
Brownslow bill in congress, a law to 
compel the burning of animals that 
have died from contagious diseases, and 
expressing approval of the fight which 
is going on in this state to compel ex- 
press companies to charge only legal 
rates were passed. Dr A, T. Neal was 
elected a delegate to the good roads 
convention. Yon Phon Lee, a well- 
known Chinaman and Yale graduate, 
now residing near Lincoln, Del, gave 
his annual address as lecturer of the 
grange. New officers were elected, J. 
G. Brown muster, and J. M. Huntly 
overseer. 
-_ 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER 
year was riper 
Corn was lite, 
time to devote 
Of course there 
their harvest 


‘‘o—As a rule 
when cut 


tobacco this 
than usual, 
so farmers had ample 
to their tobacco crop. 
were some who hurried 
though fear of hail and 


frost. Such are probably regretting 
having done so, as favorable weather 
lasted long enough tv have enabled 


plants to ripen nicely. 
ing has, on the whole. 
and late cut crops 
nicely. Irn the vicinity of Falmouth 
some reports of shed burn have been 
received, as owing to lack of shed ac- 
commodation considerable tobacco was 
crowded in barns. Market at Lancaste: 
has been active this fall, sales of ‘02 
crop several weeks amounting to over 
2000 cases. In the northern part of 
county buyers have been offering 9@ 
12c p Ib, but «us yet little has been sold. 


Weather for cur- 
been satisfactory 
promise to color 


Buyers say they are well pleased with 
outlook. 
MARYLAND. 
The southern Md fair assn is arrang- 


ing to collect an exhibit of tobacco for 


the St Louis exposition. According to 
conditions, exhibitors can only show 


one sample of any variety of tobacco, 
but can show any number of varieties. 
A sample of the ’02 crop containing 130 
leaves tied into 12 bundles with wrap- 
per to make the 13th leaf, and to be 
unlike the others, can be shown. A 
committee to weigh the tobacco will be 
composed of one member from each of 
the 5 counties in southern Md. Another 
committee of 3 persons engaged in buy- 


ing and selling Md tobacco will apprise 
the values of the samples. Prizes will 
be awarded to the samples being shown 


to be worth the most, by multiplying 
the weight by the value p lb. The 
weighing of the samples and judging of 
their values will be done publicly. Spe- 
cial prizes will be given for the best 
samples from each of the 5 counties 
and an additional one for the bast sam- 
ple of all. 
oe 





PROF S. W. E 
succeeds Prof John the 
teaching agriculture at 
univ, wis bor: 01 i 
Mass farm, and graduated fron 
the Mass agri college it 06, 
and remained there one yea assist- 
ant horticulturist at the exper sta. I 
"97-8 he was fellow in horticulture at 
Cornell, and received his doctor's 
gree in 1900. For two years he 
sistant in the extension work, 
being employed with the farmers’ read- 
ing course and the summer school of na- 
ture study. In 1900-2, he was professor 
of horticulture in the Washington state 
college of agri. In Oct, '02, he was 
elected professor of hort in W Va univ, 
from which place he comes to Cornell. 


who Craig 
extension 
Cornell 


as 


de- 
Was 4S- 


besides 


He has given particular attention to 
work among the people, and is enthu- 
siastic in extension methods of teach- 
ing. 








The Stickney Junior 3-H.P. Gaso- 
line Engine grinds feed, saws 
wood, pumps water and furnishes 


power for all purposes. 


** Stick- 


ney is Standard.”’ To be prosper- 
ous, secure a ‘*Stickney Junior.”’ 





if your dealer cannot furnish you with the 


“* Stickney Junior,” 


write for catalog and 


prices toany of the following general agents 
Parlin & Orendorff Co., Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, St.Louls 
rke 


and Dallas. 
Madison, Wis. 
Sound Mach. Bapet, Seattle,Wash. E. G. 
> B.C., Can. 


toba. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Scoble & Parker Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dean & ‘Co., Minneapolis. S. D. Bu 
‘estern Iron Works, Los Angeles. —_ 
Prior & Co., Ltd., 
Jos. Maw & Co., Ltd., Winne Mani. 
Isch & Ditewig, 

Clot & Crist Machine Co.,San Francisco. Relier- 


& Co., 


son Machinery Co., Portland, Ore. Bradley Engineering and 


Machinery Co., S; 
, Utah. Merrell &Co.,Toledo,O. Griffith & Turner 


Lake Cit 


pokane, Wash. Utah Implement Co., Salt 


Co., Balt more, Md. Mitchell Implement Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia, 
Or Ches. A. Stickney Co., Makers, St. Paul, Minn. 
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HOPKINS & ALLEN sive. 2sz:e" SHOT GUNS 


Strongest Action Made. 








Send for Catalogue No. 57 


of Firearms 


of the most 
complete line made in the 


Made in 

12, 16 and 20 Gauge. 
30-inch Barrels. Weight 5+ Ibs. 
Onited States. 


The Hopkins G Allen Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. 





Can’t Shoot Loose. 
Over Half a Million 


Ask Your Dealer 
for it. 


in Use. 



































NEW YORK. 


The Farmers’ Institutes to be held 
in N Y during Nov are given below. 
Dates for the balance of the meetings 
are being rapidly accepted, and Direc- 
tor Dawley will soon give out a com- 
plete list. Interest in the meetings this 
year seems to be greater than ever be- 
fore. Town, county and date are given 
below: 


Preston Hollow, Ellenburg Depot, 


Albany, Nov | Clinton, Nov 13 
Putnam, Washing- } Grand Gorge, Dela- 
ton, Nov 7 | ware, Nov 13-14 
Crown Point, Essex, } Chateaugay, Frank- 
Nov 9 | in, Nov l4 
Livingstonville, Scho- North Bangor, Frank 
harie, Nov 9 | lin, Nov lf 
Lewis, Essex, Nov 10 Brushton, Franklin, 
Willsboro, Essex, Nov 10 Nov 16 
Lreakabeen, Scho- | Lawrenceville, St 
harie, Nov 10 | Lawrence, Nov 16-17 
Whallonsburg, Essex, | Halcottsville, Dela- 
Nov ll | ware, Nov 16 
West Chazy, Clin- | Halcott Center, 
ton Nov ll | Greene, Nov 17 
North Harpersfield, |} Hensonyille, Greene, 
Delaware Nov ll Nov 18 
Peru, Clinton, Nov 12-13 Massena, St Law- 
renee, Nov 17-18 
Oak Hill, Greene, N 1d 


Bedford Farmers’ Club held its Oct 
meeting at the home of James Wood. 
There was a large attendance. Some 
tine specimens of sprayed and un- 
sprayed fruit were exhibited, and farm- 
ers were given an object lesson in why 
some fruits sold for $2 p bbl and others 
90¢ p bbl. The spraying question was 
well aired; and the majority seemed to 
think that although it was expensive 
to combat fungi and insects, it paid in 
the long run. It was also agreed that 
a cover crop such as clover should be 
raised every year and turned under. No 
field should go through the winter bare, 


Jamestown, Chautauqua Co, Nov 3— 
Potatoes rotted badly, sell -at 
69 to The, Apples are of fine 


quality, but not an abundant crop; sell 


at $1.25 to $1.50 p bbl. Threshing about 
done, oats yielding 80 to 50 bus 
Dé Buckwheat a good crop, but not 


large yields 20 bus p a. 


Weedsport, Cayuga Co, Nov 2— 
Farmers have been busy digging pota- 
toes and filling silos. Yield of potatoes 
about 100 bus p a, quality very good. 
Shippers paying 40c p bu. Wheat and 
oats turned out well. T. A. Mitchell 
recently shipped a Holstein bull to 
South Africa. Hay $10, wheat Tic, bar- 
ley 50c, oats butter 22c, eggs 24c, 
apples $1 p bbl. 


NEW JERSEY. 


acreage; 


or 
oo, 





Institutes for November have been 
arranged as given below. These meet- 
ings will be addressed by some of the 
best speakers in the state, and every 
farmer who can should make it a point 
to attend. Town, county and date of 
each meeting are as follows: 

Hackensack, Bergen, Shiloh, Cumberland, 
Nov 16 Nov 23-24 


Harlingen, Somerset | Vineland, Cumber- 
vi7 land, Nov 24-25 
Swedesboro, Gl t Moorestown, Borrling 
ter, Nov 18-19 ton, Nov 27-28 
Keyport, Meomnouth, ) Salem, Salem, 
Nov 2321 | Nov 33-Deo 1 
Vernon, Sussex Co, Nov 2—Eggs 26c, 
butter 25c. potatoes Tie p bu, onions 
75e. Roads badly damaged by rains. 
Corn only a fair crop. Apple picking 
nearly over; crop a short one. A. E. 
Rutherford has erected two silos this 
summer, 
MARYLAND. 
Frederick County Fair—The 43rd 


annual exhibition of the Frederick Co 
agri soc surpassed all previous efforts 
on the part of the organization. The 
attendance was estimated to be 10,000 
on opening day. Every dept ‘was 
crowded with exhibits and a number 
of live stock exhibitors who had failed 
to secure stalls in advance had to take 
their stock home. Many exhibits in 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Beats Scraps—I consider Bowker's 


Animal Meal the best meat food for 
poultry that I have ever used; it is 
ground much finer, and is thus more 
easily digested than scraps. I consider 
that my continuing to order it in half- 
ton lots is a sufficient guaranty for the 
above statement.—[G. Elliott Gleason, 
Boylston Center. Mass. 
(3) 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the household dept were also refused 
for lack of space. There were about 
7000 exhibits in the household dept, ex- 
ceeding those of last year by 600. The 
herds of cattle were of an exceptionally 
high class and many fine horses were 
shown. Angora goats and ponies were 
also displayed. The poultry show was 
the best ever seen on the grounds and 
attracted much attention. The dog 
show drew large crowds. There was a 
fine collection of apples. Potatoes 
were large, free from blemish and ex- 
hibited in bu bskts. Corn, also exhibited 
in bu bskts, was of superior quality as 
well as all other cereals, wheat weigh- 
ing more than the requirements for a 
standard bu. All vegetables ‘were in 
abundance and squashes and pumpkins 
had their share of the space. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nov 3—Some 


Patton, Cambria Co, 
corn damaged by frost. Vheat and rye 
all sown. Apple picking in prog- 
ress; some fine Baldwins and Spys in 
this section. Choice apples bring $1 p 
bu. Cabbage unusually fine in size and 
quality. Potatoes about 50% crop; qual- 
ity medium, sell at 60c to $1. 

Cachranton, Crawford Nov 2— 
Farmers husking corn, which is a fair- 
ly good crop. Buckwheat generally 
threshed, about % crop. Potatoes fair, 
except for blight and rot. Oats poor, 
Pasture good for season of the year. 

Smithfield, Monroe Nov 3—Corn 
about one-third crop. It isesound. Pas- 
turage is good and cows doing well. 
Fruit crop light. Potatoes rotted bad- 
ly. Butter 20c, eggs 26c, pork 7c, pota- 
toes 50c, apples 60c, corn 55c, rye 65c, 
oats 42c, wheat 80c. 

Pine Grove, Schuyler Nov 2— 
Have had apple blossoms and fruit in 
various stages of development all the 


Co, 


(Oo, 


Co, 


fall. In the valleys apple crop was very 
small, while on elevations there was a 
g00d yield, 


Vicksburg, Union Co, Nov 3—Corn 
crop is good, though much is soft. 
Threshing nearly all done and wheat 
yields from 8 to 24 bus and oats from 
20 to 45 bus p acre. No clover seed. 
Pastures good for this time of year, 
but hay is searce. Apples picked and 
crop is small. Potatoes rotted badly 
and yield 100 bus p a, sell at 50c p bu. 
Butter 22c. eggs 22c. Milch cows very 
searce and sell at $35 to $65. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, Nov 3—Oats 
turned out well. Buckwheat % to 2-3 
crop. Rye almost a failure. Potatoes 
are averaging 50 to 75 bus p acre; rot- 
ting badly. Corn was poor in this sec- 
tion. Apples % crop and poor quality. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, Nov 2—Pota- 
toes better than expected. Apples al- 
most a drug on the market. Corn be- 
ing husked; a medium crop. Cows 
scarce, sell at $20 to $40. Hogs plenti- 
ful. Hens and pullets very scarce, 8 
to 10c p lb 1 w. Cows. shrinking in 
milk rapidly. Quite a few auction 
sales being held. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 








WIIOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN= 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, live poul- 
try was in good request at firm prices, 
dressed poultry in liberal supply and 
easier. Potatoes were in active demand, 
best stock selling at 50@60c p bu, on- 
ions 50@65c, turnips 30c, medium $1.90 
@2.20, apples 2@2.10 p bbl, popcorn 85c 
@1 p bu in the ear, celery 30@40c p doz. 
Fowls 10@11c p lb 1 w, chiekens 11@ 
12c, turkeys 14@16c, ducks 9@10c, fresh 
eggs 25@29c p doz. Corn 56c p bu, rye 
bbe, oats 41@438c, bran 18@19 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 26@26.50, gluten feed 23, 
middlings 22@24. 

At Albany, fowls steady at 9%@ 
10%c p Ib 1 w, chickens 10@10%c, tur- 
keys 12@13c, ducks and geese 9@10c; 
fresh eggs searce and selling at 30c p 
doz. Potatoes brought $2@2.25 p bbl, 
turnips 50@75c, apples 1@1.50, cranber- 
ries 7@7.50, 02 crop popcorn 2¢e p Ib in 
the ear. Corn 60@62c p bu, oats 41@48c, 
ry2 60@62c, bran 19@20 p ton, linseed 
meal 25.50@26, middlings 21@23, corn 
meal 22.50. loose timothy hay 12@18. 
Milch cows sold at 35@50 ea. 

At Rochester, receipts of vegetables 
were moderate, prices steady. Potatoes 





were in active request, market firm. 
Wheat ruled steady at 75@78e p bu, 
rye 58@55c, corn 60@65c, new oats 38@ 
40c, bran $19@20 p.ton, middlings 22@ 
24, corn bran 22. Live poultry 12@13c 
p lb, fowls 12c, turkeys 17@20c, fresh 
eggs 26c p doz. Cabbage 8@9 p ton, on- 
ions 45@50c: p bu, potatoes 50c, cauli- 
flower 1@1.50 p doz, apples 1.50@2 p 
bbl, grapes 5@10c p Ib. 

At Watertown, potatoes 40@45ic p bu, 
turnips 40c, carrots 30@35c, onions 65 
@80c, beets 40c, apples $1@2 p bbl, 
pumpkins 5c ea, celery 10@15c p bch. 
Fowls 7@814c p lb 1 w, chickens 8@9c, 
turkeys 12@12%c, fresh eggs 25c p doz. 
New oats 32c p bu, rye 55@58c, barley 
55e, clover hay 8@10 p ton, timothy 10 
@12, oat straw 4, baled rye 11.50. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red ‘wheat sold at 
864%4c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 51%4c, No 
2 corn 491ec, No 2 white oats 41c, No 3 
mixed 38c, choice barley 58@62c, com- 
mon 49@53c, rye 59@61lc. Spring bran 
in bulk $16.25 p ton, winter 17.50, mid- 
dlings 17.50@21.50, gluten feed 22, oil 
meal 24. 

PENNSYLVANIA~—At Philadelphia, 
live poultry ruled a_ shade higher, 
dressed poultry quiet, fruits and vege- 
tables were steady. Fowls sold at 1142 
@12c p lbil w, roosters 8@9c, 


spring chickens 11@1112c, ducks 12%c, 
turkeys 12@l4c, fresh eggs 28@30c p 


doz. Apples sold at 1.75@2.25 p bbl for 
Baldwin and Greenings, Snow and 
Wealthy 3@3.50, King 2.50@3, potatoes 
58@62c p bu, onions 40@bdic, cabbage 6@ 
8 p ton. No 2 red wheat brought 8315 
@S8ic p bu, No 2 mixed corn 491éc, oats 
42@43c, bran 19.50@20 p ton, timothy 
hay 13.50@16, clover 12@12.50, straight 
rye straw 20.50@21. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes were steady 
at $2@2.25 p bbl, Va sweet 1.75@2, on- 
ions 2@2.25, cabbage 1@1.25, beets 1.75@ 
2, carrots 1.50@1.75, green peppers 1.25@ 
1.50, parsnips 2, fancy apples 2.50@3.50, 
Bartlett pears 4@4.50, cranberries 8@ 
10. Celery 15@25c p bch, spinach 50@ 
70e p bu, ege plant 1.75@2, string beans 
1.50@1.75, new honey 18@20c p Ib. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, supply 
of fresh eggs light, market steady, live 
poultry was in active demand _ with 
moderate offerings. Trade in fruit and 
vegetables healthy at firm prices. 
Choice nearby eggs brought 28@29c p 
doz, southern 25@26c, fowls 11@12c p 
Ib 1 w, chickens 13@13%c, ducks 11@ 
12c, turkeys l4c. Potatoes were firm at 


55@60c p bu. native apples $1@1.50 p 
bbl, cabbage 12@14 p ton, cauliflower 


1.25@1.75 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@8.50. 
Concord grapes 13@14c p 5-Ib bskt, Ni- 
agara 16@18c. Onions 45@65c p bu, tur- 
nips 20@25ce. Bran 16.50@17 p ton in 
bulk, middlings 20, timothy hay 13.50 


@15.50, clover mixed 12@13, clover 10.590 


@ 12.50. 
———_ <> ——_——_ — 

The Horticultural Inspectors of the 
national association will hold their an- 
nual session at Washington, D C, next 
week. The first session will be held 
Nov 17 at the Shoreham at 9 a m. The 
meeting will be an important one be- 
cause of the rapid development of leg- 
islative control throughout the country. 
The topics presented for discussion in- 
clude: 1, What provisions in our inspec- 
tion laws are likely to prove uncon- 
stitutional if attacked; 2, the attitude 
of nurserymen’s associations toward in- 
spection laws; 3, to what protection is 
a nurseryman entitled as against scale- 
infested surroundings; and 4, what is 
the status of fumigation in justifying 
the sale of nursery stock exposed to 
infestation. For further information 
write the chairman, Dr J. B. Smith, at 
New Brunswick, N J. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quiney, lll., have placed upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 
and sold for only $21.9. 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Cat- 
alog giving a full description will. be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing a. 
Quincy, I1., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any sive and width of tire te fit 
any axle. 
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“SAVE UP” 
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Every true American lad should own 
a “Stevens’’—it’s worth giving up 
other things to be able to buy a 


“‘Stevens-Maynard, Jr.” $3.00 “ 
“Crack Shot” - - 4.00 
“Favorite” No. 17, - - 6.00 


We want to mail you A 


OUR FREE BOOK 


which tells all about the “Stevens”— 
how to care for it, target shooting, 
hunting. etc, 

For 4c. In stamps we mail a clever 
Rifle Puzzle that will make you 
thin A, rd, 

When your dealer won't suppl 
the “Stevens” we sell direct, vey 
press paid. 

J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL Co. 
750 Main Street, 
Icopee Falls, Mass. 






















WeWant You 
to Try Us 


To send us a trial order and test our ability to 
satisfy you in every particular. We have special 
catalogues on almost every line you can think 
of. Tell us what kind of goods you are interested 
in, and we will send you, absolutely free, any of 
the following illustrated catalogues quoting 
wholesale prices. Be sure to mention the one 







































you want, and we will send it Free of Charge. 


Furniture Stationery 

Farm Implements Toys 

Vehicles Musical Instruments 

Sewing Machines Silverware 

Hardware Carpets and Rugs 

Crockery Underwear 

Glassware roceries 

Stoves icycles 

Sporting Goods Baby Carriages 

Harness ry Goods 

Blacksmith Tools Photographic Goods 
Notions 

Telephones Books 

Electrical Goods Shoes 33 Years 

House Paints Millinery inthe Same 

Watches Cloaks Basiness 


Drugs Furs 

Men's and Boys’ Suits (both Ready-Made 
and Made-to-Order) including Samples. 

If you desire our complete catalogue, a book 
of over 1100 pages, and weighing 3% pounds, 
send for Catalogue No. 72, and enclose 15 cents 
in either stamps or coin. The small catalogues 
are free. Buy your goods at wholesale prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD £-CO. 


Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Streets 
CHICAGO 





Buys this 
910.00 forsee DO 
“ed" out Your 

own, 
7i\Repairing = 


Rw. 
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ofocr MATERIAL used te the best ¢ 
a this forge = A+ to have 
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@ ratchet device, no spring 
Grives a segment ot ears 1 
and 8 in. fan at a vory Ti 
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VEGETABLE GROWIN.G 


Acporegus, sc Bn MAORODEEE . cocensdcepscesecncess $0.58 
Cabbage, Caulifiower and Allied Vegetables, ©. 

Bir SOE. eb dabNoccrbegAcddicaseathdsicseces shestas or 
Prize Gardening. G. B. Fiske..............000008 a? 


The New Rhubarb Culture. Morse and Viske,. .&® 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, I 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 














Eastern Live Stock Markets. market continued active from the start the growers are pressing for sale so to 110,000 bales. The stocks with the 
cneenaeite and closed strong. Yorkers crossed the freely. The average quality of Pacifics European brewers are smaller than 
Monday, November 2 scales at 5.20@5.30, mixed lots 5.35@ is much below last season. they have been in recent years. 
“ ay, + - 5.45, heavy 5.40@5.50, pigs 5.15@5.20. The At 20c p lb, the profit in hop raising 

At New York, last week, under the Sheep market was rather dull at the is so large that growers must have The Milk Market. 
influence of heavy receipts and a slack close of the week, but on Monday with very strong convictions to warrant At New York, the exchange price 
home demand, there was a continued 2% double decks on sale, buying was their holding their hops! Those who yemains at 3c p qt. West of the Hud- 
shrinkage in prices for all grades of active. Choice lambs sold at 5.35@5.45, did so last year learned a bitter lesson, gon the average price paid for the 
steers. Veals held up firm until Thurs- fair to good 5.15@5.30, culls and com- and it is only natural that they should platform surplus has been $1.50 p 40- 
day, showing a little easier feeling from ™0N lots 4@5. 3est W ethers sold large- be disposed to take their profits early qt can. 
then until the close of the week. Grass- ly at 3.75@4 for choice lots, yearlings this year. I notice a much more cau- The receipts of milk and cream in 
ers ruled steady; western calves dull 2-79@4, ewes 3.35@3.60, mixed lots 3.25 tious tone in the rural press this sea- 40-qt cans for the week ended Oct 31 
and lower. @3.65. son, Which perhaps is a healthy sign. were as follows: 

On Monday of this week there were : 3 —— —_ =— —= Milk Cream 
112 cars of cattle on sale, an dthe trade A Dealer's Views of Hop Conditions. The Hop Movement and Market. Erie eheineiate ahs 28,261 1,565 
was quite demoralized, the supply being HUGH F, FOX, NEW YORK, Susquehanna 2,278 284 
in excess of the demand and fully 15 a . West Shore 10,933 560 
cars to be held over. A few choice ; LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES. l ackawanne " 39’ 046 1511 
herds of cattle changed hands at about According to my advices, the Ameri- [In cents, with comparisons. ] N Y Central (long haul) 31.944 137 
steady prices; the general market was Can crop is about 220,000 bales, being 1903 1902 1901 N ¥ Centr larlem) 9.255 "82 
10@15c off. Calves were slow but ge 85,000 Ore, 50,000 in Cal, 35,000 i ee ee ee re 

t ° valves s _Ben- 99, in re, 9 2) n Cal, oo, Nn N Y state ch.30@32 32@34 14 @15% Ontario te ccccccccccces Oby000 1,849 
erally steady. Good to extra 1250 to Wash, and 50,000 in N Y. The range med to pr’m.27@29 28@31 12 @i4 Lehigh Valley ......... 16,859 556 
1430-Ib steers crossed the scales at $4.70 of prices in England is unusually great, pace coast ch.27@28 29@30 14 @151%5 Homer tamsdell line., 5,318 139 
@5.20. p 100 lbs, common to fair 960 to being from 13 to 30c p lb. Even the top med to pr’m .25@26 25@26 12 @13. New Haven 5,410 on 
1300-Ib steers at 3.15@4.60, oxen and figure is below the parity of prices in (, 1909's "O4@ 25S “T@12M 1G 3 Other sources 4,172 13 
stags at 2.85@4.15, bulls at 2@3.50, cows N Y state, and the general run of @m’'n n’'w e’p.55@65 ” 29@48 30 *@35 aes 
at 1.50@3.20, veals at 4@8.50, and extra prime Kents can be bought at about N Y pny we Total , 195,061 9,056 
do at 8.75; grassers and fed calves at 21ic. Either our crops must decline, or At ew York, the market continues Daily average ey 27.866 1.294 
2.50@3.50; coarse westerns at 2.75. the English hops advance materially, “uiet, with only a fair volume of busi- |] ac¢ week 196.722 9.938 

On Monday of this week, with 73 cars before there can be any free export "Ness. A limited export demand has de- gaa panei oe 
offered, sheep were slow and barely movement. veloped the past week, sales for export New York State Cheese Market. 
steady; lambs uneven, with some sales Opinions as to the continental crop @mounting to about 300 bales at 31% At Utica, N Y, Nov This being 
5@10c higher; general sales 10@15c are at great variance. My own corre- @32c. Some hops have been taker in the day before election, the cheese 
lower; quite a large number were held spondents think that the total yield is Schoharie Co for export at about 30c. market was very dull with no compe- 
over. Common to choice sheep sold at only 30,000 bales less than last year, The English hop crop as estimated tition. The price of cheese is fairly 
$2@3.70 p 100 ibs; a few wethers and that prices in Germany must give by the English bd of agri amounts to well maintained. On account of the 
at 4, culls at 1.50, medium to choice way very greatly. However, this opin- 261,400 bales. This is fully 110,000 bales dullness, prices would probably go 
lambs at 5@5.75, culls at 4@4.50. Best ion is not shared by some of the other short of annual requirements. The lower, if buyers were not afraid of 
state and Canada lambs brought 5.75, merchants, who estimate a shortage of crop last year was 192,000 bales, depreciating the value of cheese al- 
best Pa do at 5.70, best Va do 5.62%, twice to three times as much. The The hop crop in Germany is about Ye#dy on hand. 
best Vt do 5.75. German market is weak, and exporters or nearly as large as last year, writes Sales were as follows: Large colored 

Hogs declined sharply last week, and are not buying, either for England or S. B. Bing Sons, Bavarian hop mer- ‘19 bxs, large white 55, small white 
on Friday sales were 40 to 50c lower America. chants, to Orange Judd Farmer. The 419 Small colored 2515 all at 10%c, 
than the previous Monday. On Monday American brewers seem to have car- crop in Bohemia is only one-third of To0t#l 5690 bxs, against 4159 a year ago, 
this week the receipts were the heaviest ried over more hops, or more beer, than 1902. The quality of the Bohemian and Curb sales 200 large and 500 small 
of the season, about 16,500 head to was thought possible, from last season. Bavarian hops is satisfactory. The 4t 10 7-8c, 100 large at ile. Butter 15 
slaughterers and 3300 for the market. They are indifferent buyers, and the market has been rather weak lately and PkKg&s at 22c, 20 at 22%c, 600 prints at 
There was a further break in prices. market has been dull and slack, for prices declined about 2c p Ib. The Flu- 2. 

Ibs sold at the time of the year. It is unfortu- ropean trade thinks that the American At Canton, N Y, Oct 31—Cfferings 


Hogs averaging 115 to 200 
$5.49@5.70 p 100 lbs; few to exceed 5.60. 


HORSE MARKET. 

Fresh country horses were lower iast 
week, but with current values nearly 
100% higher than they were from 1893-97, 
Good serviceable business horses weigh- 
ing 1000 to 1200 lbs sold from $100@135, 
blemished and plainer do selling under 


100. A large number of heavy express 

chunks were sold at prices ranging Feeders who use Dr. Hess Stock Food are free from the usual 
from 130@175. Drafters, of which there fears that attend the last few weeks’ feeding, and the danger 
were some good ones on the market, of failing weight from lost appetite in the very last days before 
brought from 150@250, : Snese figures marketing. Dr. Hess Stock Food, the great stock tonic, keeps 
were Set Sees Ses eS up appetite and compels the digestion of all the foods eaten— 


ibs, sold under full warranty and two 
days’ trial; A consignment of harness 
horses, sold for the Mich coach horse 
company, topped the market, prices 
ranging from 200@500, 

At Pittsburg, receipts of live stock 
were as follows: Cattle, 160 carloads, 
hogs 50 double decks, sheep 15 double 
decks. There was a feeling of easiness 
in the cattle market at the opening of 
the week, prices showing a slight de- 
cline. 


Extra, 1450-1600 ibs 65 W550 Poor to good bulls $2 35@8 75 
Good, 1200-1300 lbs = 45004) Poor to good cows, 1 50@5 50 
Fair, 900@1100 lbs >h0425 «Heifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 00@400 
Common, 700-900 lbs 260.08 25 Bologna cows, p hd 7 WO@L5 00 
Rough, half fat thud 10) Veal calves 3 5u@7 75 
Fat oxen 204555 Cows & springers, 25 00@>5, 00 


Hogs were fairly steady, prices cov- 
ering about the same range as at the 
close of the week. Good to choice heavy 


nate that it is weighted down with such 
a large proportion of inferior hops, 
which are difficult of sale, and which 


















crop is large enough to supply England 
with a certain quantity. England is 
bound to import this year from 40,000 


here to-day included 1722 boxes twin 
cheese, 1126 tubs of cmy butter. Cheese 
sold at 10%c p lb, butter 21%c, 





pcieiineemnemmene 








that means economical feeding and a wonderful develop- 
ment of solid flesh and fat; shortens the feeding period thirty 
to sixty days; prevents disease by keeping the animal in 
perfect physical condition; gives that thrifty and vigorous 
appearance that makes cattle “top the market” atselling time. 


Dr. Hess 


is a product of science, formulated by Dr. Hess(M. D., D. V.8.) If the 
medical and veterinary colleges know of nothing better it must be 















































hogs crossed the scales at $5.50 p 100 good. No unprofessional manufacturer can equal it. 

Ibs, medium weight 5.35@5.45, heavy Our Information Bureau.—For any disease or condition for which 
Yorkers 5.30@5.40, light Yorkers 5.20@ DURING NOVEMBER Dr. Hess Stock Food is not recommended, « little yellow card enclosed in 
5.25, pigs 5 10@5.20. Sheep displayed Until December ist, Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) every package entitles you toa letter of advice and a special prescription 
ome " nes will furnish every reader of this paper a from Dr. Hess (M.D., D. V.8.) In this manner you are provided with a 






letter of advice and a special stock pre- 
scription, free of charge. This informa- 
tion is free to users of Dr. Hess prepara- 
tions at all times, but this month we 
offer it to those who have never used 
our iS as a Means of demonstrat- 
ing Dr, Hess’ ability to formulate 
stock preparations. If you are in 
need of special Ro near ag Ba ayy 


considerable firmness. Offerings were 
light on Monday and bidding was ac- 
tive. Best wethers changed hands at 
2.50@3.85, -good mixed lots 3.50@3.70. 
Best lambs sold around 5.50, common 
to good 4.75@5.25. 


universal treatment for all stock diseases, either in the Stock Food itself 
orinthespecial prescrip- »« 
tion to which the little 
yellow card entities you. 
Indorsements from pbhysi- 
cians, scientists and feeders 
furnished on application. Ss 














Dr. Hess Stock Food is sold on a written 
guarantee, 100 Ibs. $5.00 (except in Canada 
and Pacific Slope) smaller quantities at 
slight advance. Fed in a small dose, 
























































At Buffalo, receipts of cattle Monday | gescribe your difficulty fully ina 

ae O60 neon de was ‘ letter to Dr. Hess & Clark, Ash- 
bs — Sat — Trade Rte 4 — and land, Ohio, care of Information DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohlo. 
prices in general declined @25c ON | Bureau, and the letter of advice Ates tein, ot te, Gems Pectin & ent Be. Bi Pantin 
the closing figures at the previous] and a = be Ly 4 io Manfgs. . oultry Pan-a-ce-® an r. Hess Healing Powder. 

: om: . i F ou , providing you w 
re ee eae hic aenecaiiy | eck ga bee, cooone of bat 
shows improvement as the week ad- $5. end mention this paper, 20 Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
vances. There were 1000 veal calves | stamp for reply. 
on the market and all the offerings | sms 
found a good outlet. Choice to extra —— ——_ 
steers sold at $5.40@5.75 p 100 lbs, good 
to choice. 1200 to 1300 a'7s@r3, good to |" WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?”| YOUNG MEN, BECOME INDEPENDENT. 
choice butcher steers 4@4.70. Choice to ABORTI Do You Know Our School can give you a Veterinary Course in simple 
. er : 7 es = Isthe question continually asked by_most of the New York That The English language, at home during five months of your 
faney heifers brought 4.15@4.40, com- exporters of APPLES and other FRUITS to Europe. a0 Ghessate Kellogg Condition spare time, and place you ina position to secure a business 

: o 7 a? ba Retention f 1,200 y ly. Jiploma granted and good 
mon kinds 2.75@3.40. Choice 900 fo 1000 iF you WANT TO KNOW Failure to Breed *| Powder is the Best pa i ert yr con ogee Moe meray Cost within reach 
Ib feeders were taken at 3@3.75, best | Actual prices from any Market in Europe and which ts _ known and the most ofall. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for full particulars 
stockers 2.75@3.10. Best veal calves the best Market for your goods, consult successful cure for these diseases in the world? at once. 2 ONTARIO VETERINARY CORRE- 
brought 7.50@7.75, while a fair to good |W, N, WHITE & CO,, °3,.c¢8%, 7% eres by Suecseates live steck exem everywhere, | SFONDENCE SCHOOL, London, Outarie, Canade. 
sort went at 7@7.25. Monday's receipts * All Codes, Telephons 2190 Cortlandt, gh oy so alllpongga $ 
of hogs were 130 double decks, The | All goods directed tous are covered from loss by Fire H.W. KELLOGG CO., St. Paul, Minn. See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
[37 or Flood while on pier or transit to Sieamers, on Editorial Page. 





























THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 

















| Cattle Hogs | Sheep 
Per 100 lbs _ 
1903 | 1902 1903 | 1902 1903; 1202 1202 
Chicago.. .| 85.75) oa #5.50)*6 90] $3.75/$4. 10 
New York 5.55] 8 25) 560) 7.25) 400) 4.25 
See 5.50] 7.60] 6.00) 7.00] 4.00] 4.25 
Kansas City...| 5.65] 7.90} 6.60] 6.65] 3.75] 3.75 
Pittsburg ...... 5.50) 7.26) 5.65] 7.10} 3.75} 4.20 
At Chicago, the cattle market held 
up fairly well under the heavy re- 
ceipts. As for some time values were 
steadiest on good to _ choice stock, 
weakening slightly on common steers. 
Liberal marketing of western range 


cattle served to cut in on the demand 
for common grades of native steers, 
buyers being able to obtain the former 
at a comparatively lower rate. Ship- 
pers bought freely and some business 
also consummated on foreign ac- 


was 

count. Cables showed rather an easy 
feeling in cattle at Liverpool last 
week, due largely to increased offer- 


Shipments of fat cattle from the 
averaged between 


ings. 
Chicago market have 


5000 and 6000 head daily for a number 
of weeks. Prices on choice steers con- 
tinued steady at $5.50@5.75, now and 
then a fancy lot going nickel to a 
dime higher. 
Faney heavy native steers..$5.60@ 5.75 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 Ibs 5.25@5.40 
Inferior to medium.......... 4.25@ 4.75 
Western range steers........ 3.30@ 4.25 
Western cows and heifers.... 2.40@ 3.59 
Texas range steers 3.00@ 4.00 
Texas cows oh ease aaes-cs Sn ee 
Extra native butcher cows..3.50@ 3.80 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 3.25 
Good to choice heifers. A 2.75@ 5.00 
Comm’n to extra b’te her bulls 2.50@ 4.25 
CamMine BtOG cciccccccccsssse BOO Oo 78 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs. 3.00@ 4.30 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 2.50@ 3.10 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 5.50@ 6.75 
Milch cows, p head........... 35.00@60.00 
Hogs were again the subject of a 


declining market, prices receding sharp- 
ly, last week reaching the lowest level 
since July, ‘’01. The fact that pro- 
visions continued steady did not seem 
to materially help the situation on 
hogs. Receipts more liberal. Prices 
averaged about $1.25 lower than a year 


ago. Packers appeared particularly in- 
clined to crowd prices on heavy kinds, 
which changed hands largely at 4.50 
@5. Light hogs were in more liberal 
supply than for some time, and many 
were very common, sales mostly at 5@ 
5.35. Pigs were in active request and 
notwithstanding the easy feeling on oth- 


ruled steady, best pigs cross- 
5.10@5.35. 

fairly steady, arri- 
but were largely off- 
A feature of 


er kinds, 
ing the scales at 

Sheep continued 
vals being liberal, 
set by a good demand. 


the market was the active inquiry for 
ewes, wethers and yearlings for feed- 
ing purposes. Good to choice yearlings 
for the feed lot crossed the scales at 
$3@3.40. Choice wethers sold largely at 
3.50@3.75, an occasional lot of extra 
choice going up to 4. The more de- 
sirable ewes were taken for slaughter 


at 3@3.40. Best native lambs brought 
$5.40@5.65. Some very good lambs were 
taken at 4.50@5.15. Some choice west- 
ern lambs for feeding purposes brought 
4.25@4.50, slightly inferior kinds going 
at 3.50@4. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, the trade was featured 
by a more active demand, although 
prices remained unchanged. Receipts 
for a number of weeks have been com- 
paratively light, and this together with 
the recent increase in the demand has 
given the market a firmer tone. Buying 
for export account is not as heavy as 
usual at this season. Notwithstanding 
the fact that a feeling of activity is 
noted on eastern markets, the demand 
from this source is not so good as last 
year. The south is taking some horses 
and northern logging regions latterly 
afforded an increasing outlet for the 
Plain heavy drafters. Prices are con- 
sidered $15 to 30 lower than a year ago, 
and those in the trade expect the pres- 
ent level to continue, possibly to the 
opening of the year. Heavy drafters 
have commanded the most attention, 
good to choice selling at 170@250 ea, 
Plainer sorts 125@165, loggers 135@195. 
Good expressers and wagon horses sold 
i uate as to quality, and drivers 
007200. 





THE 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


—_——— 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
































Corn Oats 
Cash or spot|__Wheat_ | 

1903 , 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 
Chicagu... | .82%| .72%| 44 | 55%] .3534) .29% 
New York| 188 ‘| :79(4| :51 | 166 "| .42 “| .33% 
Boston..... ox ome 56 72 44%] .3844 
Toledo..... 86 | .76 | 47%] 4284) .3744| 382% 
St Louis... .86%4) .69 40 | .56 | .3544) .29% 
Min’p’ls ....| .814¢| .7134| .42%9] .5734] .33%, 
Liverpool. 89 | .83 62h] 77 _ — 
PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U S AND CANADA, 

Last wk Prev wk 1 yr ago 
Wheat, bu..22,484,000 22,295,000 29,918,000 
Corn, bu.... 7,324,000 8,411,000 24,880,000 
Oats, bu 7,622,000 7,889,000 7,835,000 


At Chicago, wheat has shown consid- 
erable dullness in speculative trade 
circles, much of the time inclined to a 
slight shading of prices. In the cash 
markets, however, this city in common 
with other western primary points 
showed a fair degree of activity. 

The corn trade was devoid of par- 
ticularly new feature, the market poor- 
ly supported, this in itseltf being an 
element of weakness, rather than the 
efforts of speculators, who simply let 


it alone. Prices last week sagged frac- 
tionally, but at the bottom around 
4354c p bu for Dec and 42%c for May, 
a little more buying interest was 
shown, 

Oats were given no particular sup- 
port, the speculative market sagging 
slightly, cash trade fair, but dullness 


generally prevailing in all directions. 
The movement of oats to the east prior 
to the close of lake navigation is 
about normal, but the export trade is 
unimportant. Recent transactions were 
on the basis of 355%,.@36%4c p bu for Dec 


delivery; No 2 in store 35%4@36c, white 
oats by sample 34@37c. | 
Barley sales covered a wide range, 


market easy with the possible excep- 
tion of fancy malting, which was scarce’ 
and wanted at 56@62c p bu. Medium 
grades 47@55c, feed barley 42@48c. 

Timothy seed offerings were some- 
what larger, and more life displayed at 
a steady range of prices, based on about 
$2.90 p 100 lbs for prime quality; Mar 
nominally $3.05@3.10. The demand for 
clover was limited and market sold off 
10@15c, prime quality for delivery now 
or any time this month about 10.50@ 
10.60 p 100 Ibs. Other grass seeds neg- 
lected and quotably unchanged. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will se!l from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, choice marrow and 
medium beans displayed fair steadiness. 
Easiness prevailed in red kidney, prices 
inclined toward weakness. Choice mar- 
row brought $2.95@3 p bu, medium 2.20 
@2.25, red kidney 3.40, black turtle soup 


2.65@2.70. 





Eggs 
New York, the market was kept 
cleaned up on nearly all grades 
of eggs, prices ruled firm. Receipts 
were not especially heavy and _ this 
with a good demand contributed toward 


At 
well 


a strong, healthy market. Storage 
eggs are being unloaded quite 
freely, but this has not affected 


prices materially. Fancy nearby white 
sold at 31@38c p doz, fancy mixed lots 
27@29c, firsts 25@27c, fresh gathered 
western 25@27c, refrigerators 19@21%4c. 

At Boston, prices have shown a4 
strong upward tendency, due largely 
to limited offerings. Fancy nearby 
brought 39c p doz, extra O and Mich 
28@29e. York state extras 30@382c, do 
firsts 26@27c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries.are meet- 
ing a good outlet with supplies barely 
up to current demand. The market 
ruled steady. to firm on all the receipts. 
Grapes were offered quite freely, gen- 
eral feeling one of steadiness. Good to 
choice pears were wanted, common 
stuff neglected. Quinces were in fair 
request. Fancy large Cape Cod cran- 
berries sold at $8@8.50 p bbl, fair to 
choice 7.25@7.75, Jersey 6.50@7.50, Del 


LATEST MARKETS 










The LINK 
between a g00d 


The U.S. 


Gets the most out of the milk, 
causes the least trouble and 
expense and wears the longest 
of any separator. 


For proofs of above statements 

write for illustrated catalogues. 
We have the following transfer points: Chicago, 
La Crosse, Minneapolis, Omaha, Sioux City, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, P. c., Hamilton, Ont, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


326 BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 















FARMERS 


your surplus funds should be securely 
invested and earn for you the most liberal 
interest that can be paid within the limits 
of absolute safety. An Investment or 
Savings Account with this bank should appeal to every man® 
and woman having money to invest, whether a dollar or ten 
thousand. Four per cent. compound interest paid. Write to- 
day for Banking by Mail Booklet F 2 giving full information. 


ASSETS PITTSBURG 
BANK ror SAVINGS 
$14,000,000.00 
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4AVE.& SMITHFIELD ST. 
ESTAB.1862 PITTSBURGH PA. 

































RIFLE @ PISTOL CARTRIDGES. 


It’s the shots that hit that count. ** Winchester 
Rifle and Pistol Cartridges in all calibers hit, that is, 
they shoot accurately and strike a good, hard, pene- 
trating blow. This is the kind of cartridges you will get, 
if you insist on having the time-tried Winchester make. 
ALL DEALERS SELL WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES. 


&AGOLD WATCGH#"""$3.50 


20 YEAR GUARANTEE 


The best, handsomest, and most perfect Genuime America 
ting » 




















any price. hua tg ye Ne een Pied con ar ae 
y eee fom leg eee mab pty party ae ee a ng ingen mer ed 
nteed F. we sana ga gente mart Chain free with Indy’s size watch, and handsome 


Guara 
Stina t ear Ch —— and Charm free with gent’s sise 
EEI NG LIE tel ate ant niente us with your name, office and 
SESIOG. 18 SAL ENING ofhee for ye 


—_ cit f te toes to your te pg 
express ice as spenatee pay e our bargain sale = 
yours, Mention sise of watch wanted. G oes 





.60 and express charges and 
pst DYS and order to-day as this will positively not appear agai 


Address R. E. CHALMERS & CO. 352-356 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, tL 


























* 
For reliable information, booklets and oth>r litera- 
ture, Address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka,Florida, 
ASPHALT 
READY CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descrip- 
een te Gel tive Catal a6 pages) will be sent free of charge 
very to all applying for the same. Our New, Large 
po oll dn Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6 by $ 
1 lied on inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly Indexed by Titles 
SIL08. Farm and Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions 
Musadtocn'ee or of all the best books on Rural and Home ‘Tories, 
Sheds ‘by any ons - he cents in stamps—which only pays 
andy man ie postage. 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., ear for free ORANGE JUDD .% Se 
80 Pine Street. New Vork. samples. 62 Lafayette Place, New York, N 
Marquette ‘building, Chicago, Il. 
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4-lb bskt, 


414 


Brapes 18@20c p Niagara 14 


@i18c, Catawba 14@l6c, Concord 20@22c 
p 8-lb bskt. Kieffer pears 2@3.25 p bbl, 
Sheldon 2.50@4, Beurre Bosc 3@4.50, 
quinces 2@5.50, Fla pineapples 2.75@4 
Pp cra. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts were not es- 

pecially heavy and the market con- 


tinued in sellers’ demand. Clover mixed 


hay was in light supply and wanted. 
Straw was offered more freely and 
ruled a shade easier. Prime timothy 


sold at 95c@$1 p 100 lbs, No 1 85@90c, 
clover mixed 70@80c, clover 60@70c, salt 
s9@55c, long rye straw 9%0c@1.10. 
Mill Feeds. 
At New York, demand 
cially for the heavy feeds. Prices con- 
tinued to rule firm, Western spring 
sold at $18.25@18.50 p ton, winter 19@ 
23, standard middlings 20.25@21, gr 
27, cottonseed meal 26.50, oil meal 24.50 
@25. , 
Onions. 
At New York, choice onions continue 
steady, state and western yellow at 
$1.50@2 p 1650 lbs, red 1.75@2.25. 


good, espe- 


At Bosten, the onion market exhibit- 
ed an undertone of weakness. Receipts 
were ample, the active demand being 


confined largely to choice stock. Native 
sold at 75@80c p bu, «western Mass yel- 
low $1.50@2 p bbl, York state yellow 
b0@65ce p bu. 
Poultry. 
New York, continued heavy runs 
of live poultry kept the market heav- 
ily supplied and prices were weak. 
Dressed poultry was fairly active. 
Western spring ducks sold well, east- 
ern geese steady. Squabs were good 
sellers. Live turkeys ruled firm at 12@ 
l4c p Ib, ducks 60@90c p pr, geese 1@ 
2.50. Fresh killed turkeys sold around 
17@18¢ p lb, old 16@17, Philadelphia 
broilers 20@22c, fancy Pa chickens 18@ 
19c, western dry picked fowls 11@11%c, 
southwestern l10@1llic, L I ducks 18ce, 
Jersey and Pa 16@17c, geese 17@18c, 
squabs 2.50@3.50 p doz. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage steady under 
an active demand, cauliflower was in 
moderate supply and steadily held, cel- 
ery steady. String beans formed a 
ready outlet, other vegetables were 
fairly active. Beets sold at $2@2.50 p 
bbl, carrots 1@1.50, short trimmed cau- 
liflower 1.50@2.50, long trimmed 1.25@ 
1.75, egg plant 2.50@4, kale 35@50c, pep- 
pers 1@1.50, pumpkins 50@75c, parsnips 


At 


1.50, marrow squash 90c@1, L I spinach 
75c@1, Baltimore 1.12@1.25. Celery sold 
at 20@40c p doz, white Danish cabbage 


12@15 p ton, domestic 10@12, lima beans 

1.05@2 p potato bag, okra 1.50@2 p car- 

rier, Va string beans 1@1.50 p bskt, tur- 

nips 85c@1 p bbl,L I lettuce 1@1.25. 
Wool. 


A fair business has been transacted 
in Texas and territory wools on east- 
ern markets. The demand in general 
Was not of an especially active char- 
acter. Manufacturers did some look- 
ing around but the unsatisfactory con- 
dition in sotae phases of the goods 
market caused them to move slowly 
in filling their requirements, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 








The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..22 @23 c 22%@23 c 21 @21%c 
1902 .. 2414@25 Cc 244%@25 c 24 @24%c 
1901 ..22 @22%c 22 @22%c 21%@22 c 
General improvement in prices of 


imery butter has developed on im- 
portant markets. The advance, though 
not always large, was generally well 
maintained, an@ top prices were consid- 
ered firm. Receipts fairly liberal, and 
for a number of weeks larger than a 
year ago, latterly showed a slight fall- 
ing off. In some cases the supply of 
extras proved too small for the require- 
ments of the trade. Firsts have large- 
ly shared in the firmness of fancy stock 
and undergrades also showed some im- 
provement. Good to choice dairies 
were wanted, and were a little firmer. 
Higher prices have succeeded in bring- 
ing out a fair amount of cooler butter. 
A quiet feeling Is reported on English 
markets, Consumption of choice grades 


cre: 


was slightly restricted by a recent 
sharp advance in prices, and this gate 
the markets a slight setback. Exports 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


of butter from the U S are small and 
largely confined to the lower grades. 

At New York, conditions in the but- 
ter market were favorable to strong 
prices, and the advance was fully main- 
tained. There was a considerable fall- 
ing off in the offerings of best cream- 
eries. The healthy movement into 
consumptive channels continued even 
at the advanced prices. Fancy cmy 
sold at 2214@23c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, best 
dairy 21@21%c, firsts 20@20'4c, best cold 
storage 211%.@22c, do firsts 20@2I1c. 

At Boston, market fairly active on 
fresh goods. Some business was trans- 
acted in storage butter. Extra Vt and 
N H cmy 23c p.lb, western cmy in 
spruce tubs 22%c, ash tubs 224c, N ¥ 
dairy 18@19c, cmy prints 24. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 
tubs 22@22%c p Ib, prints 23@23%c, 
dairy 20@21c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 22 
@23c, prints 23@24c, dairy 19@20c.—At 
Watertown, best dairy 20@2lic, good to 
choice 17@19c.—At Rochester, state cmy 
21@22c. 

At Philadelphia, the market showed 
increased firmness under light offerings. 
Extra cmy tubs sold at 22%c p Ib, firsts 
21@21tec, prints 23@24%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras 
continued steady at 23%c p Ib, firsts 
214%@22%c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 23 


@24c p lb, prints 24@25c, dairy 17@20c. 
—At Cleveland, cmy extras 22%@23c, 
prints 24c. 

Maryland—< Baltimore, market 


firm, separator cmys selling at 23@24c p 
lb, gathered cream 21@22c, ecmy prints 
24@25c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A considerable amount of business 
has been transacted in cheese on all 
the leading markets, but prices showed 
no appreciable change. The general 
feeling has been one of steadiness, al- 


though large offerings of some lines 
caused weakness at some points. Re- 
ceipts continued to run heavy, the 


weather in the country being favorable 
toa large make. Foreign markets were 
steady at the recent advance. 

At New York, supply of small sizes 
was liberal and slightly in excess of 
the demand. Large sizes were not so 
freely offered and the trade seemed to be 
able to handle a more liberal amount. 
The market continued steady on nearly 
all lines, but only the choice large was 
considered firm. Fancy small sold 
around 114@11%c p 1b, do good to 
prime 10%.@11 ¢c, fancy large 114%@114c. 

At Boston, demand moderate and 
sales largely in a small way. Prices 
ruled about steady. Extra N Y twins 
sold at 11%@12c p Ib, firsts ll%c, Vt 
twins 10% 5. lic, O flats 10%c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, full 
cream cheddars 13c.—At Albany, flats 
10%@lic, cheddars 11@11%c.—At Roch- 
ester, full cream 12%c. 

At Philadelphia, prices ruled steady, 
fancy full cream selling at 12c p Ib, 
fair to good 11@12c, domestic Swiss 11 
@13c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, there was an 
undertone of easiness in the market. 
Ohio daisies brought 11%c p Ib, flats 
10%c, brick 12c.—At Columbus, O flats 
121%4c, faimly favorites 13c.—At Cleve- 
land, O full cream 11'!.@12c, favorites 
11%@12c. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, full cream 
large ruled steady at 12%@12%c p Ib, 
flats 121%6.@12%c 


POTATO OUTLOOK. 


have been marketed freely 
Prices have held up well 
and in rare instances weakened, be- 
cause of the liberal offerings. In 
some cities the tendency in values has 
been upward. The demand in general 
has been good, all the potatoes on the 
market being disposed of at steady 
prices unless the quality was_ poor. 
Here and there rot is still prevalent 
in the receipts, but the recent cold 
weather hag gone a great way toward 
checking this. On the whole the mar- 
kets are in a healthy condition. 

Potatoes blighted and the yield was 
very light.—[Boone Co, Ia. 

Sweet potatoes are plentiful and sel- 
dom were better in quality.—[Jennings 
Co, Ind. 

Yield averaged around 100 bus p acre, 
quality good.—[Clinton Co, Ia. 

There was considerable complaint 
from rot in some parts of the country, 





Potatoes 
at all points. 





principally on low land and not in- 
frequently on high ground.—[Wood Co, 
Wis. 

Potatoes were a very 
{Grundy Co, Ia. 


Final estimates place the yield of 
potatoes at 75 bus p acre.—[Tuscola Co, 
Mich. 


Potatoes in liberal supply, but in 
geod demand. Considerable quantities 
are taken in a wholesale way by con- 
sumers.—[J. Roberts, Syracuse, N Y. 

At New York, market active and 
prices a shade firmer. Receipts though 
fairly liberal have no more than kept 
pace with the demand. Long Island 
sold around $2@2.20 p bbl, western 1.75 
@1.87 p 180 lbs. 

At Boston, receipts at this market 
from Sept 1 to late last week were 
672,500 bus, against 510,000 for the same 
period last year. Receipts have been 


light crop.— 


fairly large, but the good demand has | 
kept the market well cleaned up. Aroos- | 


took Green Mt sold at 60@63c p bu, 
Hebron 57@60c. Offerings of sweet po- 
tatoes were liberal, yellow Norfolk sell- 
ing at $1.25@1.50 p bbl, Jersey double 
heads 2@2.50. 


APPLE SITUATION. 


Receipts of apples have been liberal 
on leading markets the past few weeks. 
Orchardists have marketed freely since 
the opening of the harvest season, 
prices generally being fairly satisfac- 
tory. The demand is active for choice 
fruit at all points and supplies have 
been well handled. 


9 95 


aa. 

Large quantities of windfall apples 
are flooding the market and weakening 
prices, but good barreled stock is in 
demand at $2 and upward for extra lots. 
Many families are buying apples in 
wholesale lots.—[{J. T. R., Syracuse, 
= # 

At New York, 





receipts were fairly 
large and the market was not espe- 
cially active on common fruit. Fancy 
apples commanded the usual attention, 
prices ruling firm. Baldwin and Green- 
ings brought $2@2.50 p bbl, Ben Davis 
2@2.75, Snow or Fameuse 2.50@3.25, Pip- 
pin 1.75@2.50, Spitzenberg 2.75@4. 

At Boston, heavy receipts of apples 
contributed largely toward creating an 
easier feeling on this market, espe- 
cially on common fruit. The demand 
held up well on choice fruit. Baldwins 
and Greenings continued steady, the 
former at $2@2.50 p bbl for choice, the 
latter at 2@2.75. King and Alexander 
sold around 2.50@3.50, Snow or Fameuse 
2@3, Northern Spy 2@2 “ag _—— 1.50 
@2, common mixed 1.25@ 

At Chicago, receipts were fairly lib- 
eral and contained considerable bulk 
stock. Quality of offerings generally 
good, some common apples but propor- 
tion small. The demand was active 
for good to choice fruit, common not 
so active. Many of the best apples 
went directly to coolers and hence did 
not enter into competition on the open 
market. Bulk stock found a ready 
outlet to peddlars 


Coal Market Very Dull—This de- 
scribes in a word the situation in the 
Pa coal fields, and largely so in bitu- 
minous sections. The slight decline in 
the wholesale price has been followed 
by continued dullness, demand slow, 
supplies ample. In retail circles rather 
more life, and inroads made in stocks 
with cooler weather. With supplies 
largely in excess of requirements the 
mine operators show a further disposi- 
tion to curtail production. This de- 
moralization is in sharp contrast with 
the famine conditions of a year ago, 
which affected farming sections in com- 
mon with the cities and towns. 











VEGETABLE CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or 
coarse suitabie for 


CATTLE, COWS OR 
SHEEP, 


The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 
Most Rapid and Dur- 
able in Use. 
Send for circulars. 


THE BELCHER& TAYLOR 


AGL TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


As much better than imitating 
separators as such separators 
are better than setting systems. 





Send for catalogue and aame of 
nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortiandt Street, | Randolph & Canal Sts., 
NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


Fistula 


Pol 
Evil 


what horse doctors 
- for trying to do. Oure 
oll Evil in 15 to 80 days, 


gharget > 
Fleming’s 


’ Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


is a wond oa Fparent teed to cure any case— 

mm f Ly it fails. No cuttinggno gear. 

he horse sound and smooth, Free 

Book “ells all about it—a good book for any 
horse owner tohave, Write for it. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemiete 

221 Union Stock Yards, hicago, IL 





























| PAROID 
ROOFING 


al ee 


Don’t cover your barn with a 
mortgage. 


Use 


Paroid Roofing 


the unexcelled permanent roofing for 
buildings of all kinds. Economical, dur- 
able and easy toapply. Anyone can put 
it on and it stays where you put it. Com- 
lete roofing kit with each roll. Our book, 
“Building Economy,” tells all about 
inexpensive buildings. It's free to you. 
F.W. BIRD & SON, E, Walpole, Mass. and Chicago, 








Fe Si W t d with knowledge of farm stock 
armers ons’ an e and fair education to work in 
an office; $60 a month with advancement, steady employ- 
ment; ~h.. be honest and ‘reliable. Branch offices of 
sssociation are being established in each state. a at 
=. giving full particulars. The Veterinary 
Association, London, Canada. 


one FREE 


ONE 
THE SIGNAL MAIL BOX 


(Bates-Hawley Patent) is the origi- 
hor Rural Service Box. Especially 
commended by P. M. Gen’l, Full 
govt.size. Only complete box which 
meets every need Write to-day for 
handsome booklet and our Free Offer 
SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO., 865 Benton St. 
JOLIET, ILL. 
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Tal ha dena ielelal te 


Wears like iron and keeps the 
stock warm and dry. A most satis- 
factory article in every way 


YOUR BOY CAN LAY IT 


The FLINTKOTE FOLKS, BOSTON. 








we’LL PAY [THE FREIGHT 


Tire on, « 
5.00, I mfg. pa ET to 4in, 
tread. Top Buggies, m Gi 75; Harness, §3. 
catalogue, Learn how to buy vehicles and — direst, 
» Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. N. BOOK. Cia 





Louis Railway in ennessee, 


Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia. 


Prices reasonable. Climate 
healthful, never very cold or 
ea) very hot. All marketable crops 
grown. Rainfall ample and well 
distributed. For particulars write to) 
H. F. Smith, Traffic os , Nashville, Tenn. 














67.25 
60, “Write for 























A Contented Husker. 


BURDICK. 


ARTHUR J. 


Leaf is purple on the hill; 
Spice is in the air; 

Fields are brown and crisp and sere— 
Jack Frost has been there. 

In the forest on the slope 
Hunter sounds his horn; 

Tm contented in the field, 
Husking of the corn, 

chatters on the fence— 
Saucy little elf, 

Scolding me for taking that 
Which he wants himself. 

Robin, late in southward flight, 
Cheeps a note forlorn; 

I'm contented in the field, 
Husking of the corn. 


Squirrel 


I'm contented in the field— 
Martha’s by my side. 

When the corn is in the bin 
She will be my bride. 

So fly nimbly all our hands 
Through the busy morn— 

It is pleasant work, indeed, 
Husking of the corn. 





An Abandoned Farm. 
A. D. Rose. 


PART I 

John Morgan and Harry Eaton were 
loading cars in a shed of a railway 
company in Chicago. They had worked 
together for two years, and both had 
married during the current year. Each 
lived in a small flat, in a close, stuffy 
block, in a narrow, stuffy street. Both 
men were hoping for improvement in 
their circumstances, but saw no im- 
mediate prospect that gave promise of 
better pay; and the urgent need of 
their daily wages in their households 
deterred them from leaving a certainty 
for an uncertainty. 

During a pause in their labor, Mor- 
gan, who was the eldest in years as 
well as marriage, spoke: “Harry, what 
do you think of our going into a build- 
ing and loan association, and having 
a home of our own in a few years.” 

“I do not think I care to put my 
money into that, John. I will admit, 
[ think it a very good investment for 
a poor man, if properly conducted. But 
a friend of mine paid up in one for 
six years, and then lost his home. No, 
if I were to buy a house, I would 
rather buy out someone who wished 
to sell, pay what I could down, and 
the balance monthly. But I do not 
think I want property in Chicago. My 
wife came from a farm in Michigan, 
and she has been painting pictures of 
farm life ever since we have been mar- 
ried, I think I see my finish. One 
of these days you will have a new 
chum. And if you ever think of me, 
just imagine a hayseed plowing in the 
golden sunshine, and his wife under 
the maples making Jersey butter, on 
a Michigan farm. I don’t know how 
I am to get the farm, but I do know 
that my wife is sick of living in this 
crowded city, and if she don’t let up 
I will throw up my job and hunt the 
farm. It makes Lizzie wild when I 
give her my wages, and she figures up 
just what she must spend, and what 
she may save, and when the month is 
past, so many extras have presented 
themselves that all is swept away. 
She says it is not so in the country, 
and I agree with her that it cannot be 


worse. 


“Of what advantage to us that we 
earn good wages, if we have to pay 
it all out. You and I have been in 


this freight shed now two years. I do 
not think either of us have saved up 
$10 per month; I know I have not. Who 
knows us, or cares to know us, except 
the foreman? Who is interested in a 
trucker? Not one. Let me drop out to- 
day, and to-morrow I am forgotten. I 
hate to break loose, but perhaps I may 
soon.” 

The next week he was gone, and 
John Morgan often wondered what had 
become of him, but heard nothing for 
five years. Then one day, when leay- 
ing the shed, where he was now fore- 
man, to take the car for the cottage 
home in the suburbs, which he was 
paying for on the installment plan, a 
well-dressed man spoke to him, and 
he was agreeably surprised to recog- 
nize his old friend, Harry Eaton. He 
was browner, broader, stronger than 
of yore, and from the easy fit of his 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


clothes, and their quality, he felt that 
he had been successful. 
With their cigars after dinner, on 


the porch of the cottage, Harry told 
his story. He and Lizzie had burned 
their bridges behind them—broken up 
their home, and stored their goods. 
She had taken charge of their savings, 
and accepted a place as cook at $5 a 
week, and Harry, with $20 for ex- 
penses, had taken the boat for St Joe, 
and going inland, had found work at 
a sawmill at $1.50 per day. Near this 
mill, on the border of a small lake, 
was an abandoned farm. The house 
had been burned, and the place was 
fast going to decay. One Sunday Mr 
Hays, of the mill, and Harry, took a 
walk over the place. There was a good 
sized orchard of apple, peach, pear, 
plum and other fruit, but unpruned 
and scarred; also some old berry beds, 
but choked with weeds, and trampled 
by children in search of the fruit. The 
fences were broken, and a generally di- 


lapidated appearance was over* the 
whole place. 

“Here,” said Mr Hays, “is a chance 
for some German to get a farm and 


make a home and a good living in a 
few years.” 

“And why a German?” asked Eaton. 

“Because,” answered Mr Hays, ‘‘the 
place can be made into a very profit- 
able farm, but only a German would 
see the possibilities, or be willing to 
do the hard ‘work, and wait for the 


returns. An American would look at it 
in much the same light as the owner 
did, who came to look at it in the 


spring, and told me to sell it for wild 
land at the first opportunity.” 

Eaton told Mr Hays his story and his 
hopes, and was told he could not find 
a better bargain. Said he: ‘‘The stable, 
or the berry shed, could be made hab- 
itable for summer; the fences repaired, 
the trees pruned, the berries thinned, 
and new ones set out. A house could 
be built afterward. If a man had good 
health and grit, he could win out in 
spite of all obstacles.’’ 

Mr Hays wrote to the owner, J. W. 
Brown of Chicago, who agreed, on Mr 
Hays’s recommendation, to give Eaton 
a bond for a deed on five years’ time, 
provided he live on the farm, and im- 
prove and pay taxes on it. If the im- 
provements were so great as to make 
the payment in five years difficult, then 


longer time would be given. Before 
accepting it Harry wrote to Lizzie, 
joyfully telling her the news. She 


must needs come over on the boat and 
see it. Her practical eyes took in the 
possibilities, and shipping her furni- 
ture, she came over to help. One of 
the sheds received the furniture, and 
the berry shed served as a home for 
the summer, and both went to working 


hard and living hard. Oatmeal, pota- 
toes, rice and beans was their daily 
bill of fare, and with a generous stew 
on Sundays, satisfied, if it did not 


yield pleasure to their appetites. Milk 
cost them nothing, as Mrs Hays said 
it ‘was worth that much to have com- 
pany. By the time the boats laid up 
for winter, they had taken care of the 
orchards and fences, thinned the ber- 
ries, set out two acres, and plowed up 
25 acres for spring. A shed was made 
comfortable for winter, and Harry was 
to work all winter for Mr Hays, and 
receive pay in lumber for a house. His 
wife went back to the city and a kitch- 
en as cook. 

One day she saw an advertisement, 
“Cook wanted.’’ The name and address 
was the same as the owner of the 
farm. She applied, and was soon domi- 
ciled with the family, where by her 
industry and ability she won the re- 
spect and confidence of Mrs Brown, 
who was highly pleased with her cook, 
and soon resigned all the cares of the 
kitchen into Lizzie’s ambitious - hands. 
What surprised Mrs Brown most was 
that her cook did not want any money, 
nor ask any days off. She was always 


at home, always pleasant and obliging. 
The absence of worry in his wife’s face 
caused Mr Brown to ask questions. His 


wife told him of her paragon of a 
cook, and expatiated on her good 
points. 

“What do you pay this cook?” 


“Six dollars a week.” 

“What is an ordinary cook worth?” 

“From $5 to $8,’’ replied his wife. 

“Do you know what I do when I 
find a man like that in my office? I 
raise his wages before someone else 
offers him more. If your cook has the 
good qualities you say she has, she can 
command $10 or $12 a week, and she 
may find it out. If you do not ad- 
vance her wages, I will. I appreciate 
your better health since Mrs Eaton 
came to us, and if you are too slow 
about it, I will forestall you.” 

‘‘What shall I give her?” 

“Try her on $8 or $9.” 

“Mercy, you men would upset all do- 
mestic arrangements. Just think, $9 a 
week to do the cooking for four peo- 
ple.”’ 

“Four? Who cooks for the servants 
and who cooks for the company we 
have? Why, Agnes, that woman earns 
$10 every time we have friends to dine. 
Now honest, would you not give a $10 
bill when we have company, if by that 
means you could be sure that your din- 
ner would be just right?” 

“Yes, I would gladly have given $20 
sometimes.”’ 

“Well, now you see your duty. An- 
other thing—is Mrs Eaton such a per- 
son that if she were not your cook, and 
were as wealthy as ourselves, you could 
or would take pleasure in her society?” 

“Yes, indeed, and I do, cook or no 
cook. She is a most sensible woman 
and most resourceful. I do not know 
if you are aware of it or not, but it 
seems to be a feminine trait to try to 
economize in many ways, and I confess 
I take more pleasure in a dress I have 
fixed over than in a more expensive 
one ordered from the dressmaker, and 
Mrs Eaton is delighted to help, and 
suggests ways and means, and has very 
good taste.” 

Lizzie wrote to Harry that she was 
making $8 a week. and was building 
air castles of what they would do in 
the summer. In another month she 
wrote she was getting $10. It was now 
Christmas time, and she asked Mrs 
Brown for $30. She gave her a check 
for that amount, and she told her hus- 
band of the odd circumstance, as Mrs 
Eaton came home without any pack- 
ages. Now Mr Brown had received a 
check on a savings bank, to credit 
Harry Eaton with $30, this being six 
months’ interest due on the farm pur- 
chase. For some time he could not 
place Harry Eaton, and his wife's men- 
tion of her cook drawing the same 
amount made him think there must be 
some connection between the two. He 
did not just t en say anything to his 
wife, but the next day he found that 
her check to Mrs Eaton was deposited 
in the same bank on which the check 
from Harry Eaton came. Somewhat 
curious, he asked his wife if her cook 
had a husband, or if she was a widow. 
Mrs Brown supposed she was a widow, 
but she never spoke of her past life, 
and as her actions and habits were 
above suspicion, she had asked no ques- 
tions. 

Mrs Baton gave complete satisfaction 
to her employers, but when spring 
came, and they could work the farm, 
she very much desired to be with her 
husband. But the $10 a week was so 
much help she did not like to give it up. 
The yearning, however, became _ too 
great; she was continually thinking of 
him, of what she could do to help, that 
her heart grew sick within her. She 
finally gave Mrs Brown notice that she 
would leave as soon as she could find 
another cook. 


[To Be Concluded.] 
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O86. iz.o3’ Shoes 


SEND NO MONEY. 


These are high-grade Men's and Women's Shoes 
at lower prices than ever before heard of. We 


—. them to be more stylish, better 
elsewhere at 


better wearing, than yo b 
$3.50 to 8... This Is the most 
me, Wonderful shoe offer ever made, 
her 


ents buys this Mea's 
~ handsome Bluc- 
ied sole, box calf shoe, 

in latest New York Tip: 
Toe; an extremely stylish, 
high-grade, durable shoe, 
equal to shoes that sell 
in stores everywhere 
to $5; sizes 
6to 11, widths D, 
E, EE. Fit 







SEND WO MONEY. 
Write for order blank. 


98 cents buys our Men's Genuine Colt 
Skin Patent Leather Shoe, sold under binding guar- 
antee, made with genuine hand-sewed sole, box 
kid top, most durable, very latest style, sold by 
stores and catalogue firms at and $5. All 
es. Write for order blank and illustration. 
8 cents buys our Ladies’ Leather Shoe, 
handsome new style. Fine Kan- 

garoo calf top, beautifully ed, extremely 
elegant, stylish shoe, equal in every respect to 
shoes sold in stores and other catalogues at $3.50, 
@4 and&. Allsizes. Write for order blank, illus- 

t 


tration and full description. We ship ‘0 
your examination and approval before payment. 
buys this 
Ladies’ hand- 





















some,new style elastic 

Shoe, made of special vici kid, 
on the most stylish last, with 
Patent Leather tip. The elas- 
tic instep makes the shoe 
self-adjusting for a high or 
low instep, and insures com- 
fort to the wearer; sizes 2 
to8;widths AtoE E. Guar- 
anteed equal to shoes sell- 
ing in stores and from 
other catalogues at 
$3.50 to 85. 


Write for or- 
der blank 
TODAY. 


Send no Money, 
but if you want a 83.50 pair of shoes for 98 

if you are willing to examine them if ieeet 
subject al - 
ment, simply say on a 







— pe _ will Big. 

mn of our New System, Free, neart. 

Page Cata' » Which wi 1 save you dealer's 
profits on not only shoes but used in 
the home. Highest bank, commercial and cus- 
tomer’s references. Address Globe Association, 


247 to 265 Wabash Avenue, Chicage. 





Salt Rheum 


Cancer, Rheumatism, Blood Poison, 
' Constipation and all Blood Diseases 
cured xtracts of RED CLOVER 
BLOssOms. Send for circular 
containing full information. 
D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
108A Old Inter-OceanBldg., Chicago 














ARABIAN 
YANKEE 











See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 












STOP THAT COUG 


with JAYNE’S 
'EXPECTORANT 
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Simply 
Send a Postal 


and ask us to mail you our new illustrated stove 
catalogue, and we will forward postpaid our 
complete catalogue of stoves and ranges, which 
illustrates and describes everything in the 
stove line for cooking and heating worthy of 
your consideration—all at prices decidedly low. 
We sell only the best grades, avoiding the very 
cheapest. If you want an honestly made stove 
oo cannot afford to place your order until you 
ave seen our stove catalogue. A postal card 


will bring it. 
2 fs our 
price for 
$ a good stove 
with a 9%- 
inch firepot. It 


is a much bet- 

ter stove than some 
firms sell at ahigher 
price, but if you want 
the best send for our 
stove catalogue and 
read about our 
famous Home Oak 
stoves. The Illus- 
tration shows our 
well Home 
Oak stove; a very 
powerful heater 
made of No. 18 
gauge cold rolled 
stee! and finish- 
ed with artistic 
nickel plated 
trimmings. Itis 
43 inches high, 
9% inches 
round and 
weighs 63 
ounds, 
53 buys 
larger size 


weighi 
75 ibs. 


‘isthe price of the most pop- 
ular size of the Home Oak 
87 stove. 48 inches high. 13% 
inches round, 13% inch fire- 
pot,weight 108 pounds, e Home 
ak stoves are the best, not the 
cheapest, and are fully guaranteed, 
Air-tight heater made better 
than others on the market and 
cheapest at our price. Wedo not 
sell the cheapest that we can 
. This aire 
tight heater at 
$1.14 is a better 
bargain than 
—- 95 i 
. It pays to 
the best. 


$ Cpss 
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kerosene oil 
heater. Other 
styles, $3.35, 
3 -68, $4.80, 
7.00 and 
$7.35. PY} 
Don't waste your money by purchasing a 
cheap stove. Get an honestly made one even 
if does cost a trifle more. Our stoves are all 
honestly made and sold at remarkably low 
prices. Our free stove catalogue describes 
our handsome base burners, also a score of 
other styles—all good, all low priced. You can- 
not afford to buy until you have heard from us. 
Simply write a postal card and ask for stove 
catalogue. We will send it promptly. Address 


MONTGOMERY WARD £&-CO, 
Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Streets 
CHIGAGO 











REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS. 
GOVT Military Goods, NEW and old, auctioned to 
F.Bennerman,579B’w’y,N.¥. l5cCat'l’g m'l’d 6¢ 


ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 





COST NO MORE 
THAN PLAIN ONES IN 










* Lest ——— ‘ B 
test Yaues White Bronze. 
For- Marble is entirely out of date. 
” Granite soon gets mo own, 
get discolored, requires coustant 


expense and care, and even- 
tually crumbles back to Mother 


Besides it is very expensive. 
WHITE BRONZE 
is strictly everlasting. It 
cannot crumble with the ac- 
tion of frost. Moss-Growth 
is an Impossibility. It is 
more artistic than any stone, 
Then why not investi- 
gate it? It has been 
adopted for more than 
abundred public monu- 
ments and by thousands 
of delighted customers 


n all paris of the 
country. Many granite dealers have used White 
Bronze in preference to granite for their own burial 


Plots. We have designs from $4.00 to 4,000.00. Write 
at once for free designs and information, stating 
about what expense you anticipate. It puts you 
under no obligations. We deal direct and deliver 
everywhere, (GF AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE Co. 
Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 














Repentance. 
CAROLYN S. BAILEY. 





I threw my bread and butter 

And I slammed the nursery door, 
And all my pleasant playthings 

Are lying on the floor! 


And now the day is over, 
I am sitting all alone; 

There’s no one cares to speak to m@ 
Because of what I’ve done, 


The sun behind the orchard 
Has shined away to see 

If all the little Indian boys 
Are naughty boys—like me. 


Oh, mother, come and hold me! 
Don’t look so very sad. 

I'll pick up every single toy— 
I'm sorry I was bad, 


-— 


Mother’s “ Home Guard.” 


JEANNETTE YOUNG, 








Indeed I am sure it is war time, for 
out on my snow-covered lawn just be- 
yond the big tulip bed, stands a fort 
with breastworks, a cannon, and quan- 
tities of ammunition. In the inclosure 
are several members of mother’s “Home 
Guard” augmented by recruits from 
neighboring regiments. They are fierce 
fighters, too, and as the missiles fly 
over the terrace and the fire is returned 
by the enemy across the way, I realize 
with the greatest anxiety at heart, that 
I am a soldier’s mother. 

At first I said to myself, it is non- 
sense to watch them; go back to your 


|; sewing, and be glad the scene of bat- 





| 


tle is near home, so you can care for 
the wounded quickly, even put an end 
to the war at any hour by commanding 
the soldiers to lay down arms and sur- 
render to you as their superior officer. 
So I withdrew from the scene of action 
and quietly resumed my sewing. In the 
evening I welcomed to dinner my little 
“Home Guard,” and they all answered 
roll call with never a scratch, all arms 
and legs intact, and only the kitchen 
clothesline full of wet mittens, coats, 
trousers and caps, showed that a battle 
had really taken place. 

“Oh! mother, it was grand!” and look- 
ing at the happy faces, rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes, I did not doubt it, and was 
inwardly thankful I had not interfered 
with the fun. 

Perhaps in the long run we watch 
our children too closely, and fix that 
atmosphere of danger about them, when 
they are in fact blessed with quite 
good judgment and the instinct of self- 
preservation is developed at birth A 
tiny baby will start, and hold onto your 
hand if it feels as if falling from your 
lap. The more we see, the more we 
find we must forbid our children, so 
it is wisdom not to see too much. If 
they say little things perhaps not quite 
intended for our ears, it is better not 
to have too acute hearing; sometimes 
what we hear we can use to advantage 
for the good of their future guidance. 

Children are keenly conscious of our 
scrutiny, and are embarrassed if they 
think we are listening and commenting 
upon their remarks, or little impersona- 
tions of “grown-ups” which they en- 
joy immensely. It is also well to walk 
a little slowly to the scene of quarrels, 
for if they settle things for themselves 
it makes them more self-reliant. Be- 
sides, it removes that doubt of just 
which one started the disturbance, al- 
most always a question difficult to de- 
cide. So by being a little slow appar- 
ently of hearing, seeing, and stepping, 
we give little ones a bit more chance 
to develop on their own lines, and we 
learn better guidance of them. 

It is so easy to forbid children things 
without even stopping to look into the 
matter from any but our own point of 
view. Children have their own ideas 
also, and though they are obliged to 
bow to ours, its rankles, and if it ap- 
pears unjust to them they lose respect 
for our authority and escape it as soon 
as possible; if they rebel at first, then 
see justice in our decision after talking 
it over together, all is well: ‘‘Mother 
did know best after all,”’ is the verdict. 

Do not give dishes to play with, then 
refuse a little food and fruit for fear 
of seattered crumbs, or milk and water 
for “cambric tea,” for fear it will be 
spilled, else all the fun of the dishes 
is gone. Do not have too many toys 
in the nursery at once. It is a good 
idea to let some “take a journey,” be 
repaired and placed in a box on a cup- 
board shelf, and after an absence of 
two or three weeks bring them forth 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 




















WILL HE SCORE? 





on a “tired day,’’ such as we mothers 
know so well, and they will be received 
like a new gift. New games spring into 
existence, new possibilities are seen, 
and with fresh energy play is begun 
anew. 





A nursery must have a couch for all | 


times and seasons. Then mothers should 
always have on hand dresses to play 
“lady” with, with bonnet 
and a coat and hat of father’s. Glo- 
rious playthings are these, so harmless, 
yet diverting. 


and shawl, | 


Don’t forbid boys freedom in climb- | 


ing trees; simply don’t watch them. 
The mother who goes through a self- 
training for general’s service in the 
*‘Home Guard” deserves all the honors 
of office. And later when she retires 
from active service, and her grown 
children say on occasion, ‘‘Mother, do 
you remember the day we did this thing 
or that,’ showing how close the rela- 
tion had always been between her chil- 
dren and herself, she receives a com- 
pliment worth all the annoyances and 
trials of raising to man and woman’s 
estate, her own members of the “Home 
Guard.” oa 


Honest Robin—I am a little boy 14 
years old and I go to school because 
I have to. One boy made a paper wind- 
mill in school and put it on the end of 





a pencil with a pin. Then he blew it. 
When the teacher saw him she said, 
“Joe, bring your windmill and come 
here.’’ She made him sit on the stage 
and blow the windmill for about 10 
minutes. I got a whipping in school 
once, but the teacher licked two more 


boys before she began on me, so her 
switch was worn out before my time 
came. I wrote a composition in school 





and my name received “honorable men- 


tion” in a local paper.—[Robin Adair. 


A Voice from Kentucky—We have 
taken this paper only a short time, but 
it is needless to say we like it greatly. 
I live three miles from Fulton, Ky, haif 
a mile from the state line and can 
walk in ten minutes into either of five 
counties, Weakley and Obion in Tenn, 
Hickman, Fulton and Graves in Ky. 
The farming lands around Fulton are 
the finest in either of the two states. 
I think that we should talk about 
something besides sleighrides and par- 
ties and read other things besides 
novels. It does seem as if healthy 
minded young boys and girls could dis- 
cuss something that would benefit 
them. Nemo, it is a pity that the coun- 
try girl is not all you would have her 
be. Let us hear from some of you good 
young writers on some interesting sub- 
jects.—_(W. Fairfax. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, etired practice, 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections; also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. NOYES, 847 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Read What Mr. Renfroe Says. 





Have YouHad My Book? 


It is free to the sick. 


It tells how to get well without risk. It 
tells of a remedy so certain, that I am able 
to say to you, “Useit a month at my risk.” 
Then after 30 days, you alone are to decide. 
If you say, “Dr. Shoop’s Restorative did 
not help me,” the loss is mine—not yours— 
not a penny to pay if it fails, ; 


J. N. Renfroe, 
46 Granger St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wrote me 

_. ‘New York specialists pumped my stomach. Called 
it Acid Catarrh of the Stomach. Treated me two 
years and failed. 

“I got six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative at the 


Jacobs Pharmacy, Atlanta. It was to 
nothing if it failed. After four bottles, 
the change, After six bottles [I was 


cost me 
then came 
eating most 


anything I desired. I am well now. Dyspepsia and 
Nervousness gone. Use my letter privately or pub 
licly, for I feel that this is as little as can do 
to show my gratitude for the results you have 
brought in my case,” 

Mr. Renfroe used my Restorative because I took 
the risk. I make this offer just fo get a trial. I 
take all risk to show my faith. I know what Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative can and will do if you try it. 


Send to-day for the book you need and the name 
of a druggist near you who will give you six bottles 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative a month on trial. Too 
much cannot be learned about how to keep well. 

Write now while you have it in mind. 

Simply state which 
book want and 
address Dr. Shoop, 


Box 3542, Racine, Wis. 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book 2 on the Heart 
Book 3 on the Kidneys 
Book 4 for Women 
Book 5 for Men (sealed) 
Book 6 on Rheumatism. 


you 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with 
one or two bottles. At druggists. 





\ All Kalamazoo ranges 
Aand cook stoves are 
‘me equipped with patent 

oven thermometer. 
Makes baking sure 
and easy. 


the KALAMAZOO 


A better stove or rangethan you can get 
from any other source, A saving of from 25% 
to 40% in price, Prompt shipment from fac- 
tory to user. Factory prices—no dealers’ 
profits. Freight prepaid by us. 3860 days 
approvaltest. Guarantee backed by $20,000 


ot KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ranges 
are manufactured by 
us in our own factory. 
We know they are all 
right “clear through," 

Don’t confuse them 
with cheap 
il order 
























manufactur- 
ers in the world 
selling their entire 
roduct direct 
rom their own fac- 
i aa tory to the user. 

pa : 


There isn’t a better stove 
or range at any price 


and by eliminating all 
dealers’ and middlemen’s 
rofits wesave youeasily @o3 
25% to40%. Moreover we 
give you a 360 Days Ap- 
proval Test. If your pur- 
chase is not satisfactory 
in every way, return the 
oods at our expense. We 
avea complete line o 
ranges, cook stoves and 
heaters for fuel of all 
kinds. All stoves blacked, 4 
polished and ready for 


business. | Semel ‘, “7 ; 


It will pay you to 
investigate, 
Send for catalog No. 100and prices, freight prepaid. 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE Co., 
Manvfacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
OP hd 
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WE WANT TO PURCHASE 


for you anything that you may require, and 
would like you to let us know what that may be. 

We buy for you in New York City, and furnish 
estimates of cost; also the best financial refer- 
ences, and furnish you with any information 
you desire. 

UNIQUE PURCHASING AGENCY, 

191 East 52d St., New York, 


























Time Worketh for the Best. 


ALICE M. WARREN, 





It is only through tribulation 
That the soul doth often reach, 
A higher than mortal knowledge; 
A lesson joy cannot teach. 
We grope in vain for the answer 
To life’s vexed problems here, 
Unmindful the clear solution, 
It lieth so very near, 


I think of the little children, 
With faces pure and bright, 
Who across the well-worn threshold 
Have just bidden me good-night; 
Smiles rest on the lips so rosy, 
Love shines in the eyes of blue— 
Dear hearts; could my life be only 
As tender and good as you! 


But oh! if it were for the asking, 
Would I go with you to-day 
Back to the hours of gladness, 
Where childish footsteps stray? 
No! give me the pangs of sorrow, 
Love’s passionate, wild unrest, 
With the doubt and the faith believing 
Time worketh all for the best! 
a inaiieaisannialialsnetemsnaniaiaba 


Advantages of Centralized Rural Schools, 


A, ASELTINE. 





The most ardent supporters of cen- 
tralized rural schools are those who 
have studied the subject and who are 
leaders in farm and grange work, I 
venture the assertion that no one who 
formerly favored centralization now 
opposes it, while many who were op- 
posed to it are now strongly in favor 
of it. While our present school system 
has many good points, it has many de- 
fects. The schools are not graded, one 
teacher must teach all grades, the 
schoolhouses are poor, the number of 
teachers large, expenses of educating 
@ pupil high and the number of school 
days during the year fewer than they 
should be. 

Let us compare for a few moments 
the schools in Pine Grove township 
with the school in the village of Goble- 
ville, Mich. Briefly stated, Pine Grove 
township pays $15.43 per pupil for actual 
attendance of 7% months’ schooling. 
There are eight grades with one teach- 
er attempting to properly educate 25 
to 30 classes daily. The village school 
in Gobleville pays $14 per pupil, actual 
attendance for 9% months, there are 12 
grades, with a teacher for every grade. 
The village children have two months’ 
more schooling each yeur, at less cost 
per capita. 

s‘entralization means. transportation. 
In the centralized districts of Ohio, 
covered rigs gather up the children and 
set them down, dry and comfortable, 
at the school door just before school 
time, and take them at 3.45 p m for the 
home trip. The result is that the chil- 
dren, whether small or large, enroll 
themselves at school and attend regu- 
larly and punctually. -The actual fig- 
ures show that the percentage of en- 
rollment and average attendance for 
centralized rural schools is as high as 
for village schools. . 

Would not the average child of thes 
townships study in a room better ven- 
tilated and more evenly heated if it 
were a graded centralized school? 
Would not the average parent prefer to 
have the child carried to school warm 


and cozy than to have it walk through 
the cold and wet, or lose the time to 
carry it himself? Moreover, is it not 


true that a large portion of the evil 
which children learn and of the mis- 
chief which they devise, originates on 
the way to and from school? Would 
you not prefer that your children should 
be taken by a person of good habits 
(and no others should be engaged to 
carry them) and set down at school 
just before the opening hour? Those 
who have taught know how demoral- 
izing to class work irregularity of at- 
tendance and lack of punctuality are. 
Tardiness is reduced to a minimum by 
centralization, and thus it insures a 
larger, more regular, more punctual 
attendance, and better conserves the 
health and morals of the pupils. 


CAN WE PAY FOR CARRYING THE CHILDREN. 


Three seven-room schools in these two 
townships mentioned would require nine 
less teachers than are now employed, 
a reduction of nearly one-third, and 
this saving would go a long way toward 
paying transportation. Moreover, three 


g00d school buildings would cost less 
for repairs than the 20 now in use, less 
for heating evenly and well by furnace 
than it costs now to run 20 stoves or 
less to provide three excellent 


more, 


dictionaries, flags, globes, sets of maps, 
ete, etc, than it does now to furnish 
20 of medium grade; less for three large 
libraries than for 20 small ones. In 
short, the actual experience is that 
there is no material difference in ex- 
pense; something well worth the con- 
sideration of thoughtful persons. 

A prospective farm purchaser asks 
two, sometimes three things. How far 
is it from the school, the postoffice and 
the church? The owner who is within 
one mile of these can get at least $10 
per acre more, other things being equal, 
for his land than the man three miles 
or more away. It has been the happy 
privilege of many farmers during the 
past year to say in reply to second 
question, “It is three miles to the office, 
but we have rural delivery and mail 
is brought to us every morning,” and 
sales have been made at much better 
figures because of this. Happier still 
will be the lot of the farmer who can 
say in answer to the first question, ‘‘We 
not only have our mail brought to our 
door, but our children are taken from 
our door, carried to school and brought 
home at night, no wet feet, no croup, 
no vicious language. We have them at 
home nights even when attending high 
school.” Centralized schools would raise 
farm values, especially of those remote 
from graded schools. 

Again, they would provide social cen- 
ters for distinctively rural townships. 
We have the occasional lyceum in the 
rural school, but with a central school, 
the grange and schools could realize 
mutual benefit from the greater social 
advantages. 

2 nasal algae 


Christmas Letters. 
A. E. PINNEY. 








After many experiments in Christmas 
giving and receiving, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that letters are about 
as satisfactory as anything. One can 
give a bountiful measure of Christmas 
letters without running the risk of ner- 
vous prostration for themselves or the 
thought of having their gifts prized 
at a commercial value. You can give 
out of the fullness of your hapiness, 
love and good wishes, in fact, a portion 
of your own mind and soul, if you will, 
that is almost priceless. And better 
yet, you can receive any number of 
these letter gifts from friends far and 
near without feeling overburdened or 
without even questioning what you 
shall give in return. So much of the 
mercenary spirit clings to gifts pur- 
chased with dollars and cents! 

But you may sit down and weave 
loving thoughts of an absent friend 
into a letter, with your whole mind and 
soul filled with the spirit of Christmas 
peace and love. And there is little 
doubt but that the recipient will re- 
ceive it in the same spirit, for a word 
of love is worth more to most people 
than a gift chosen at a sacrifice, or 
with a grudging spirit. To a person of 
wealth, the Christmas letter is some- 
thing their money cannot buy. To a 
person of poverty it is something they 
can easily return in kind. There is no 
experience more bitter than to be 
obliged to receive expensive gifts and 
have nothing suitable to give in re- 


turn. To an elderly person a real 
Christmas letter is worth more than 
any number of little knickknacks; 


while to a lonely one, it is always pleas- 
ant to know that they are not forgot- 
ten. 

Knowing these things, let us all write 
Christmas letters to our friends, while 
cultivating .e true Christmas spirit, 
even though we are’ not able to give 
expensive gifts or useless toys. 





iliac x 
Cows Won’t Stand—TI live on a Ne- 


braska farm of 220 acres. My father 
and brother farm it. I am 12 years 
old and have four sisters and two 
brothers. I go to a country school and 
have two and one-half miles to walk. 
We milk four cows and have five 
calves to feed every morning and night. 
I do not have to milk any cows for 
none of them will stand still till I get 
through. We have seven horses. I 


like to see flowers grow and get buds 
to bloom. We have a bay window for 
I like to read the young folks’ 
I have 17 cousins.—[E. T. D. 


plants. 
letters. 
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TABLE TALK FOR ALL 
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“Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work” 





Wash day is Work Day unless you use Gold Dust. It’s the all but never end- 
ing bending, rubbing and scrubbing that makes tired backs and weary bodies. 


GOLD DUS 


will do the heavy work and do it better than anything else. Whiter clothes, 
quicker results and greater economy is what the use of Gold Dust offers you. 
Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, wood- 


work, oilcloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, 
cleansing bath room, pipes, etc. ,and making the soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP. 


GOLD DUST makes hard water soft 














Oh, no; burnt matches 
have a new value—when 
they are Search Light 
Matches. Every box of 
Search Light Matches now 
contains a coupon, which makes 
it a good investment to burn as many 
matches as you need. In this fact you 
will readily see that, as you must burn 
matches, it is wisdom and economy to buy 


Starcs< LIGHT 


MATCH 


long since proved the best match ever 
mate 


- The Search Light Match has 
longer and stronger sticks, than any 
other match, and its lighting Lyre | 
is far superior—it lights easiest a 
_. burns longest. 


Get Search Light Matches 
at the Grocers, 
and sabe the coupons. 
THE 


DIAMOND MATCH 
COMPANY. 
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THERE IS GREAT DANGER IN 
CATARRH. 


If Left to Run Its Course Unchecked, It 
Often Causes Death. 


Catarrh scatters its poisons through- 
out the entire system. The stomach 
and lungs are affected by the droppings 
that fall into the thpoat and are swal- 
lowed during sleep. yyspepsia, inflam- 
mation of the stomach, bronchitis and 
consumption are the results. The 
blood also becomes contaminated and 
earries the poisons to all parts of the 


system. Frequently in the more ad- 
vanced stages, the bones of the head 
become decayed and the air passages 
are « putrid mass and create a stench 


so foul and offensive as to be unbear- 


able. The expression, “rotten with 
catarrh,” is not overdrawn or exag- 
gerated, 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets strike at 


the root of this terrible, odious disease 
and eradicate it from the system. 
They are a constitutional remedy that 
cleanses the system thoroughly of all 
poisons and purifies the blood. Under 
their influence the head becomes clear, 
the discharges at the nose and drop- 
pings into the throat cease, the lost 
sense of smell is restored, the eye 
brightens, the foul breath becomes 
pure and sweet and the odious, dis- 
gusting disease is thoroughly expelled 
from the system. 

A Cincinnati man says: “I suffered 
the misery and humiliation of catarrh 
for twelve years. My case became so 
aggravated that it seriously interfered 
with all my business relations. The 
disease became so offensive that I 
would not venture into any one's pres- 
ence unless it were absolutely neces- 
sary. I tried every remedy that I 
could get hold of. Some helped me 
temporurily, but as soon as I ceased 
taking them, I would relapse into the 
old condition, 

“Finally a friend told me of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and insisted that I try 


them. I had about despaired of ever 
finding help, but bought a box any- 
way. I began to notice the improve- 
. ment within twenty-four hours after I 
began tuking them. Before the first 
box was gone I felt like another man. 
I kept up the treatment till I had 
taken three boxes and was entirely 
cured, I have never had a recurrence 
of the trouble from that day to this. 


My head is clear and well and none of 
the offensive symptoms of the disease 
ever trouble me. It has been two 
years since I stopped taking them.” 

Stunrt’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cts. a box. 












oiy,. One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
ee - taire Puritan rose diamond 
a= ring, solid-gold pattern,s for 
“KS selling 20 packages Garfield 
'S” Pepsin Gum, at 5 cents a pack. 
age. Send name; wemail gum. When sold send money; 
we mail ring. 7thyear. Hundreds of thousands ple: 
customers. Catalogues free Son ng ADVILLE. Po 
GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 651 , MEADVILLE, PA. 


Better Clothes 


FOR 


Less Money 


The "Glen Rock” Kind 
Direct from Mill. 


The largest woolen mill in the country sell- 
ing Men’s and Boys’ Clothing direct to 
the wearer— Made or to measure—at a 
Saving of 50 percent. and over. Made to order 
Men’s Suits, which would cost $18.00 to 

25.00 at your tailor’s, we are able to sell at 
50 and 0.00 because everything from 

e weaving ofthecloth from the raw material 
to turning out the finished sult is under one roof. 
Allcloth used is made from fine selected wools, 
Every garment is handsomely finished, bears 
ourlabel, is guaranteed for one year, and will be 
replaced if 1¢ does not wear satisfactorily. Suits 
at above prices have 

Hand-shrunk Collars, 
Hand-made Button Holes, 
Padded Shoulders. 

Handsome lines of Falland Winter Overcoats 
@tan equalsaving. Men's allwooland worsted 
trousers, $2, 92.50 and $3; handsomely madean¢ 
trimmed. e havethe cheapest, strongest and 
best all wool boys’ clothing. Also cloth b 
wre or piece, and ladies’ suitings and sk! 

tite to-day for samples, etc. 

CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
Somervilie, N. J. 




















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 








DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Our Pattern Offer. 
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Waist with Handker- 
12, 14 and 16 years, 


9127—Misses’ 
chief Collar. 








9047—Ladies’ Skirt. 22, 24, 26, 28 and 


30-inch waist. 





9129—Girl’s Dress With Yoke 4, 6, 


8, 10 and 12 years. 





9130—Ladies’ Fancy Waist, with Yoke, 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 

Price, ten cents each number. 
dress Pattern Department, 


Ad- 





this office. | 





With Bits of Jelly. 


MARY TAYLOR, 





Odds and ends of jelly and jam, 
which have collected about the pantry 
from time to time, can be used up in 
several ways, and made a part of a 
really good dish for luncheon or dessert. 

First of all, these jars containing the 
jelly or jam should always be kept 
closely covered, so that the contents 
will be kept quite clean and prevented 
from drying up or molding. 

Bananas can be split down the middle 
and then cut into quarters. One piece 
can be spread with jam and the other 
quarter placed over it sandwich fash- 
ion. A spoonful of meringue or whipped 
cream completes a delicate luncheon 
dessert, and one that is easily and 
quickly made. 

Remove the cores from some apples, 
place cinnamon or nutmeg and sugar in 
the cavities and bake. When soft take 
from the oven and slip on individual 


plates. Fill the cavities with jelly or 
jam, and place a layer of whipped 
cream around each apple. Different 


kinds of jelly or jam can be used on 
each apple if necessary. 

Slices of stale sponge cake can be 
spread with jelly or jam, soaked in 
wine (sherry) and one slice laid over the 
other. The top slice can be spread ‘with 
whipped cream, ice cream or a me- 
ringue of the white of an egg. 

Crackers and cookies can be spread 
with jelly or jam and two placed to- 
eether sandwich fashion. A dish of 
these with milk makes a good dessert 
for children when too rich a dessert 
forms the portion of the adults in the 
family. 

A very little currant jelly added to a 
hot water sweet sauce for pudding im- 
proves it, and a teaspoonful of this 
jelly melted and added te whipped 
cream or the beaten whites of eggs 
will color it a dainty pink. Frosting 
can be colored with the red currant 
jelly to a pretty pink, while red rasp- 
berry or grape will produce a delicate 
lavender. If there is a little of several 
kinds of jelly and preserves on hand, 
put them all into an agate kettle and 
add half a lemon or the juice of an 
orange. A few bits of pared apple can 
be added and the whole stewed for 15 
or 20 minutes. Sweeten if necessary, 
add a spoonful of sherry, if it is liked, 
and the whole will be a delicious pot- 
pourri sort of sauce that will prove a 
pleasing change, if the tasting and 
sweetening are done by a careful cook. 








Joseph Horne Co. 
Examples of Our Popular Prices 
On Dress and Waist Weaves. 


Handle medium to finest grades—have 
no room for any kind of goods that 
may be classified as trashy. Send you 
samples if. you desire, but our many 
years of store keeping should be a guar- 
antee that everything is right. Prompt 
and courteous attention to all orders, 


large and small. 


Persian Challis 
Pompadour Challis 
Beautiful rosebud effects and other 
handsome printings—3000 yards to sell 
at this price—never before were such 
values quoted for such low prices. 


$1.25 a yd. Zibeline Suitings, } 
(Plainand Mixed) L 
$1.26 Tallring Tweeds, . J Bie Yd 


Fancy Yarns) 


The reduced prices speak for them- 
selves—why waste words? 





Cotton Waistings, 25c a yard. 


Half prices for these cotton waist- 
ings, these mercerized waistings. They 
were cheap at their first price of 50c. 
We took 3000 yards, all an importer 
had, as he was anxious to sell he nat- 
urally dropped his price to the point 
where we were just as anxious to buy 
—story in qa nutshell. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. PITTSBURG, PA. 








A FREE gvame—60 kinds—inside 
each package of 


Lion Coffee 


























































90 Days’ T rial 


We sell more reliable merchandise by mail than 
any house in the world. Volumeof sales regulates 
prices. No firm can undersell us on reliable 
goods; we refuse to handle the other kind, 















Our 
Oakland 
Machine 
at $8.25 
is warranted 
for 5 years 
and is the 
best machine 
on the market 
at the price, 















At$12.75our 
Amazon is as 
good as the 
regular $20 
kind; is beyond 
comparisonwith 
other machines 







our Brunswick 
Seven Drawer, 
High Arm, Ball 
Bearing, Drop 
Head Machine 
isa beauty, one 
that will do all 
kinds of work 
and can be de- 
pendedupon. Price 
is much lower than 
any other firm asks 
for equal quality. 
Mounted on hand- 
some Automatic 
Drop Desk Quar- 
tered Oak 


Cabinet lik 
Cabinet like T Ag 
Free Catalogue 


of Sewing Machines containing our 90 days’ free 
trial offer, sent on request. Write for it today, 


MONTGOMERY WARD £&-CO, 
CHICAGO 























Cured to STAY CURED. Canse 
removed. Health restored. Ate 
tacksnever return, Eat heartily, 
Sleep all night, do anything, go 
anywhere. No further need of 


medicines. 
Asthma and 


o J REE, Ninety pages, allabout 
look. BP, FREE: Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


E will send this journal until Janu- 
W ary 1, 1905 


, to every new subscriber 
who sends the regular subscription 
rice of $1.00, either direct or through 

any of our representatives, thus giving the 
numbers for the remainder of this year free 
from the time when the subscription 14 
received, We will further send, when 
ready, our most valuable Year Book and 
Almanac for This 350-page book con 
tains in a condensed form an immense 
amount of statistical matter and general 
information, together with weather fore 
casts for the year. 

The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other season of the year, and 
we ask as a favor that you show our jour- 
nal to your friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal one year free, 
including the Year Book, on receipt of two 
new subscribers 

This, it is needless to add, is the best 
time of the year for getting subscriptions, 
and we trust you will begin at once an 
—_ canvass of your town or neighbor- 
hood and make good use of the above offer, 








Orange Judd Company 


























The Thorn. 


MABEL CORNELIA’ MATSON. 


With tearful eye and quivering lip, 
A thorn in one pink finger tip, 

My baby came to me to-day. 

I plucked the cruel thorn away, 

And with my kisses eased the pain 
Until her smiles shone out again. 


Sweetheart, oh may it never be 

A time shall come to thee and me, 

When life’s sharp thorns shall pierce 
and press 

Thy heart, while I stand powerless 

To pluck them out or ease the ache, 

Though I would die for thy dear sake, 





A Plea for the Loose Wrapper. 


MRS J. A. MORSE, 





Mrs Porter Maxwell gives some good 
hints on convenient harvest dresses 
and pretty everyday stocks, but I want 
to enter a plea for the loose wrapper. 
Why, some of the most stylish and 
fastidious dressers always wear flow- 
ing gowns during the morning hours: 

Personally, I have great respect for 
the wrapper, for it has helped me 
through many a hard, hot forenoon’s 
work in comparative comfort. And 
then, it is not necessarily an ugly gar- 


ment. Much depends on the “cut” and 
“hang” of it, and something on the 
wearer: of course one can never ap- 


pear well in something of which she is 
ashamed. 


3ut one may appear cool, neat and 
attractive, yes, even elegant, in a clean 
light wrapper just long enough to 
escape the floor, with flowing sleeves 
and large turn over collar with a 
dainty wash silk tie. And then the 
comfort of it! 

If you don’t like the name of wrap- 
per, call it tea gown, or breakfast 
gown or anything you choose, but 
please don’t belittle it, for never was 


garment designed that is conducive to 
so much comfort. Would that I had 
the power to persuade every ‘woman to 


dress according to her work. I would 
have her just as neat and attractive 
as possible; in fact, I would have her 


give special thought to her clothing to 
that end, but above all I would have 
her comfortable. 

Much ill health and nervous irrita- 
bility among women might be avoided 
if they would look to their comfort 
first and not so much to fashion and 
what peple will say. 





The Art of Bed Making. 


R. M. 


his own notions,” is 
to M. Z. Not that 
bedclothes—far from 
don’t know any 
care. I know 


“Everybody to 
what I would say 
I believe in short 
it! but some people 
better and others don’t 
of a family of three boys, each one 
over six feet in hight, who broke the 
rods or spindles out of the foot of their 
bed so they could stretch full length. 
Then they preferred to sleep with their 
heads covered, rather than their feet. 

Another instance: I once visited a 
little woman who had a big burly hus- 
band. While helping her make her bed, 
I could not refrain from remarking on 
the extraordinary width of the com- 
forters. Her reply was to the effect 
that her husband always helped him- 
self first to the bedclothes and as there 
was so little le ft for her she determined 


she would at least keep her back cov- 
ered, so made comtereaen four widths 
of calico wide. 

Half the time when one’s feet get 
uncovered, the remedy lies in having 


the bed properly made. It always gives 
me the shivers and makes me feel like 
saying “ugh!” to be obliged to sleep 


in a bed with the bedclothes on so they 
are evenly “balanced.” To remedy that 
defect the first requisite is to have the 
sheets the proper length. “Eleven 
yards for two sheets” is an old, old 
rule. The seams in mine are not “run 
up” on the machine, but sewed “over- 
and-over” in the good old-fashioned 
way; then there are no narrow hems 
to designate the bottom, either. 

The under sheet should be put on 
smooth and tucked in all around. The 
upper sheet should be wrong side up, 
and balanced as is the under sheet, 
but not tucked in at the top. Now the 
covers for warmth! I prefer a woolep 
blanket or woolen comforter next the 
sheet. Blankets are always made 


longer than they are wide, and one 
long cover will help keep shorter ones 
tucked in. Place them _ so the top 
comes from 6 to 9 inches from the head 
of the bed and leave the surplus to 
tuck in at the foot. Before the pillows 
are put on, turn back the upper sheet 
to the upper end of the bedclothes. 

In a bed made in this way one is not 
burdened with an overabundance of 
covers around the neck and a scanty 
allowance for the feet. Neither is there 
any danger of a person getting into 
the bed in the wrong place, for the 
turned over sheet defines the sleeping 
place. But it all depends, as I said 
before, on each person’s own notion. 
If M. Z. will institute a reform in the 
manner of bed making in his (for I 
feel sure the writer is a man) house- 
hold, I think he will find his difficulty 
with cold extremities greatly overcome. 


—_ 





Tested Recipes. 


M. B 


tree leaves is 
and will stop 


An infusion of peach 
good for sick stomach 
vomiting. 

A hop pillow will induce 

A little dry sugar 
cure hiccoughs. 

Chewing dry scorched bread will re- 
lieve vomiting. 

Avoid all that frets the mind, 
would have health. 

ooo 


When Preserve Glasses Are Full. 
M. G F. 


sleep. 


eaten slowly will 


if you 








“It is such a pity to see those small 
but really delicious pears and all the 
sweet apples go to waste or be fed to 
the cows,” I said to my neighbor one 
day. “We are all of us fond of them 
made into sweet pickles, but my cans 
are all full and I do not feel as though 
I could buy more this fall.’ 

“You need not let them waste if you 
have several open jars,’”’ said my friend. 

“But such pickles won’t keep unless 
sealed,” I objected. 

“They may be sealed without any 
trouble in the gallon or two-gallon 
jars,” replied she. ‘“‘Pour the pickles 
boiling hot into the jar and then tie 
a layer of good cotton batting over 
them very securely while still hot. 
Scientists say that no germ can pass 
through a layer of good cotton batting, 
and thus the contents of the jar cannot 
‘work.’ Any other fruit is safe put up 
in the same way. When it is opened 
later in the year you will be apt to 
have empty cans and what you think 
you cannot use before it will spoil may 
be reheated and sealed in the glass 
jars. Set the jars where they will 
not have to be disturbed until opened.” 


Visions of the jars of sweet apple 
and pear pickles, elderberries for pies, 
apple butter and even heated sweet 


cider that I would prepare passed be- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 











fore my mind as my neighbor rose to | 


depart, and I hasten to give my sisters 
the benefit of her advice, 

Pears with Barberries—Partly 
the kettle with little bunches of bar- 
berries. Cover with water and cook 
thoroughly. Turn into the colander and 
mash to separate pulp from stems and 
seeds. Pour the liquid back into the 
kettle with equal quantity of sugar. In 
the syrup steam pared and quartered 
pears. If hard pears are used (which 
are better) cook in the liquid, adding 
sugar last. The preserve will be of 
delicious flavor and fine red color. 
Sweet apples can be used in the same 
way.—[E. B. 





Mock Mince Meat—Take 1 cup each 
of cracker crumbs, molasses and Sugar, 
% cup vinegar, 1% cups water, 1 tea- 
spoon spice and butter size of an egg. 
Let it come to a light boil. This will 
make three pies.—[Nellie. 


A True Yankee Boiled Dinner—Put 
the kettle on the stove with 2% pts of 
water in it. Wash and cut in halves 
a medium-sized cabbage. Take out the 
heart, or stalk, lay the halves together 
and put them in the kettle. Prepare 
as much pork as you want for dinner 
and put in the cabbage. Tak=2 a gooa- 
sized white, sweet beet (r2Jd will do, but 
it is not quite so nice), wash, pare and 
cut lengthwise.in four pieces. If de- 
sired,. put in turnips cut crosswise. 
Boil slowly for two hours and then put 
in your potatoes and slices of squash. 
If the pork is not salt enough, season 





fill | 
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The ordinary yellow laundry soap may 
do well enough for scrubbing and for 
the coarser work in the laundry, but to 
get a clear snow white in the linens and 
muslins, to save the costly embroider- 
ies and the sheer and delicate fabrics, to 
avoid the unpleasant odor that is often 
too perceptible in the towels and bed 
linen, use Ivory Soap, a pure soap made 
of only the cleanest, best materials. 





Ivory Soap 
99*44,.. Per Cent. Pure. 











ind. NETE 








——ae 
with a pinch of salt. A red pepper pod RELIABIE Rs; 4 
is an improvement also. Boil till po- throughout tne United 


tatoes are done.—[{Nell. p show cards on trees, ounaiieg aaatames on 


oe coaspicuots tle a also distributing small yo mat 





z ter. 00 per month and expenses notte 
Mock Sausage—Soak dry bread in | exceed $2. 50 por dag. Seedy employment to good honest, re 
aac Uablemen. Noexperienceneedful. Write for full particulars. 

water. Take as much cold meat, 


EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., -« 


WARM FEET 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days; 
magnetic fire umder your feet; the greatest life 
protector known; your feet keep’ warm al) the time. 
even if standing in water, snow and ice. Keeps 
rheumatism, col and grippe out. Send for book 
No 2% full of information mailed FREE on request. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
209 State Street, Chicago. 


chopped fine, as you have Buffalo, N. ¥ 


and season with salt, 
Make into small 
[ Nellie. 


bread, mix 
pepper and sage. 
cakes and fry.— 





Spice Loaf—cCut fine 3 lbs beef (sec- 
ond cut in the neck), add 1% crackers 
rolled fine, 1 egg, 1% teaspoons salt, 
144 teaspoon each of cloves and pepper. 
Mold into a loaf and bake one hour.— 
{Mrs H, H. B. 





Of all the home story. papers which 
have ever delighted.young people and 





older ones as well, the Youth’s Com- 
panion stands far in the lead. For PATENT highest Feterences 
young people it is all that its name FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. 


implies and it has long been a powerful 





influence in the development of high : 

ideals and ambitions. Every fall the csv REPEATING SHOT OU 
publishers make to new _ subscribers 

the liberal and attractive offer an- 


nounced on the back cover page of this 
issue. It is a rare opportunity to se- 
cure for the home for 14 months a 
paper of the highest class, one in 
which every member of the family willl 
claim a share, 
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